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Pesticides Now 
Safer Than Ever, 


Officials Say 


—SPECIAL REPORT— 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Croplife Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — A _ recent trade 
ews statement has drawn into focus 
he old controversy over the useful- 
ess and harmlessness of modern 
hemicals in the field of agriculture 
pnd their contribution to the general 
bublic. For a long time it had been 
thought that this issue was resolved 
vith the passage of the Miller 
Amendment to the Food, Drug and 
osmetic Act of 1938. 

Now, however, since this ghost 
as raised its head, it seems appro- 
priate to bring the subject up with 
impartial government officials and 
persons connected with large agri- 
ultural interests to ascertain their 
urrent opinions on this subject.. The 
results of this inquiry as reported 
below set forth a complete vindica- 
ion of the present use of chemicals 
n agriculture. It reflects real pro- 
press, on the part of both the chem- 
cal industry and the agricultural 
Pconomy. 

Speaking for the highly-regarded 
JSDA plant industry station at 
Beltsville, Md. is Dr. Edward F. 
Knipling, chief entomologist. He told 
roplife that he recognizes the ideal 

(Continued on page 5) 


ast Counties Removed 
tom Medfly Quarantine 


WASHINGTON—With the lifting 
m May 21 of the Mediterranean fruit 
y quarantine regulations in the last 
maining regulated portions of Dade 
nd Lee counties, Florida, the U.S. 
pepartment of Agriculture and the 
tate of Florida have completed after 
single year’s campaign the eradica- 
in of this fruit and vegetable pest 
nall federally regulated counties of 
te state. The initial quarantine was 
Put into effect on May 16, 1956. 


1957 Pesticide Supplies Ample; 
Report Sums Livel 


Table 1—Pesticide Disappearance, 


Requirements 


Pesticide Domestic aisa 


Requirements for domestic 


arance at producers! level : consumption in 1956-57 


1955-56 : Maxdaum 
Benzene hexachlorice 2/ 8,500 7,800 9,450 7,000 9,000 
Calcium arsenate 3,190 3,823 20,000 15,000 25,000 
Copper sulfate 7 80,257 77,988 7h, 360 30,000 45,000 
2,l-D (acid equivalent) L/ 27,251 28,000 7 32,000 27,000 34,000 7/ 
DLT 61,800 75,000 50,000 70,000 
Lead arsenate 16,0 12,895 1,,900 10,000 12,000 
Pyrethrum 5 7,610 7,712 7/ 6,961 6,500 7,500 
Rotenone 6, 6,128 5,954 6,350 6,000 6,500 
2,4,5-T (acid) b/ 2,906 2,500 »600 3,000 4,500 7/ 
Aldrin, chlordane, dieldrin, 
endrin, heptachlor, and 
toxaphene (combined) 35,420 57,000 41,570 40,000 50,000 


Gamma isomer basis; includes lindane, 
incluse plant nutrient as well as fungicide use. 


level, 


meee 


Revised figure. 


Based on available information; crop year is from October 1 to the following September 30, 
Disappearance for all domestic uses including industrial; requirements for agriculture only but 
Exnort data not bein, reported separately, figures represent total disappearance at producers! 


Revised imports; includes flower equivalent of imported pyrethrum extract. 
Imports; includes cube and derris, both whole root and powdered, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE REPORT 


Substantial Increase in Capacity Noted 


WASHINGTON—Production of 
original or unconcentrated nitric acid 
in 1956 totaled 2,716,800 short tons 
HNO, (100%), a gain from 2,590,300 
short tons in 1955, according to a 
special report by C. Kenneth Horner, 
based on data compiled by the Chem- 
ical & Rubber Division, Business & 
Defense Services Administration, 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Output of concentrated and fuming 
acids (above 67% HNO,) last year 
amounted to 395,300 short tons, com- 
pared with 447,300 short tons a year 
earlier. 

U.S. annual capacity on Jan. 1, 
1956 fer production of nitric acid by 
oxidation of ammonia totaled 5,282,- 
000 short tons, composed of 3,019,000 
tons in commercial facilities and 2,- 
263,000 tons in government (primari- 
ly ordnance) facilities. This capacity 


Formulator Group Stresses 
[etter Selling at Meeting 


By JAMES W. MILLER 
Croplife New York Office 
RGINTA BEACH, VA.—The va- 
le — atmosphere of the Cava- 
furnished a pleasant back- 
* Me for mutual understanding of 
Te problems discussed by the 
tore Virginia Pesticide Formu- 
Ssn. at its annual spring 
here May 13-15. One hun- 
‘prmulators, allied trades- 
cir wives participated in 
> which included equal 
tn, usiness and social recrea- 
Throughout the sessions the em- 
Was On better selling methods. 


Good business practices were stress- 
ed in the keynote address of J. Myron 
Maxwell, Maxwell Insecticide Co., 
Raleigh, N.C., association president. 
The theme continued through a dis- 
cussion on aceounting by John E. 
Koonce,. Watts, Koonce & Wooten, 
CPA’s, Raleigh, anda roundtable dis- 
cussion on problems of the industry 
which closéd the first session. 
Techniques of selling were outlined 
by the guest speaker at the Men’s 
Luncheon May 14 by Col. Earle D. 
Bottom, president, Universal Tractor 
and Equipment Co., Richmond, Va. 


‘Any business, particularly in the 


(Contifiued on page 8) 


represents an expansion of 77% over 
that in existence on Jan. 1, 1951. 


Additional facilities under con- 
struction last year were scheduled 
to bring commercial capacity to 
3,447,000 tons by Jan. 1, 1957, ac- 
cording to the report. Other com- 
pletions expected this year will add 
$26,500 tons to the total by 1958. 


When all reported expansions are 
completed, commercial nitric acid 
capacity will be 120% greater than 
in 1951. 

Total capacity for production of 
concentrated nitric acid amounted to 
227,125 tons (basis 100% HNO,;) on 
Jan. 1, 1956, and is scheduled for 
expansion to 286,925 tons by the end 
of 1957, the report stated. 

There were 38 commercial plants 
which reported production of. nitric 
acid in 1955, and 11 others are sched- 
uled for operation by the end of 
1957. These 49 plants will be operated 
by 29 companies. 

Of the 49 plants, 29, which account 
for 88% of the total private nitric 
acid capacity, have adjacent anhy- 
drous ammonia facilities. 

Sixteen of the commercial nitric 
acid plants, which belong to seven 
companies, have or will have facilities 
for concentrating acids to strengths 
above 67%, including red or white 

(Continued on page 4) 


Contract Awarded 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—A $46,000 
contract to spray 1,750 acres of scrub 
oak in the combat training area at 
Fort Ord has been awarded to the 
Washburn Agricultural Service. 
Bryant Washburn, operator of the 
service, said the contract will run for 
60 days. 


Season 


WASHINGTON — By almost any 
measure, last year was a lively one 
for the pesticide industry, according 
to the 1956-57 Pesticide Situation Re- 
port, issued recently by the Commo- 
dity Stabilization Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The report shows that last year: 

% Production of pesticidal mate- 
rials was larger than ever before. 

% Domestic disappearance of lead- 
ing pesticides rose considerably. 

% Total dollar value of pesticide 
exports was up. 

%* Output of DDT established a new 
record, benzene hexachloride (gamma 
basis) production was highest since 
1952, production of the chlorinated 
hydrocarbon insecticides showed a 
substantial increase and sales of cal- 
cium'arsenate rose markedly. 

% Producers’ over-all stocks at the 
end of the 1955-56 crop year were 
somewhat greater than a year earlier. 


Supplies of most pesticides will 
be ample in 1957, according to the 
report, which was prepared by 


. Harold H. Shepard, Food and Ma- 


terials Requirements Division of 
USDA. However, sudden outbreaks 
of pests could quickly absorb nor- 
mal supplies, resulting in tempo- 


rary local shortages, Mr. Shepard 
said. 


Domestic disappearance and re- 
quirements of some pesticides are 
shown in Table 1 on this page. Pro- 
duction, exports and producers’ 
stocks are shown in tables 2, 3 and 
4 elsewhere in this issue. 

The following is from the report: 

According to surveys of manufac- 
turers’ inventories by USDA in co- 
operation with the National Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Assn., over-all stocks 
of pesticides were about the same in 

(Continued on page 17) 


Fertilizer Plant 
Earnings Show Gain 


WASHINGTON — Average hourly 
earnings for production workers in 
the fertilizer industry were $1.61 in 
1956, a gain from $1.50 in 1955, the 
U.S. Department of Commerce has 
reported. Average weekly hours last 
year totaled 42.2, compared with 42.5 
in 1955. During 1956 the average 
hourly earnings varied by months 
from a low of $1.52 in March to a 
high of $1.66 in December. 
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USDA Sees Gain in 
Chemical Thinning 
Of Fruit Trees 


WASHINGTON — Thinning apples 
and other deciduous -tree fruits by 
means of chemical sprays, to get fruit 
of better size and finish and to 
achieve annual rather than biennial 


bearing, is expected to gain increased 


popularity with commercial growers 
this year, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reports. 

The use of dinitro compounds 
(mainly in the West) and hormone- 
type sprays (mainly in the East) 
during the past ten years has re- 
sulted not only in a more marketable 
fruit, say USDA horticulturists, but 
has broken up biennial bearing, or 
“on” and “off” years of heavy and 
light fruiting, thus making crops 
more uniform each year. 

Another advantage is the lower cost 


of spray thinning compared to hand 
thinning, and the need for less hand 
thinning. Growers have found that 
chemical thinning’in the average or- 
chard cuts costs of supplementary 
hand-thinning, when the latter opera- 
tion is necessary, from one-fourth to 
nine-tenths, USDA says. 


Hand thinning of heavily loaded 
trees may run as high as $75 to 
$200 per acre, compared with a 
spray application costing $5 to $6. 


Horticulturists of USDA’s Agri- 
cultural Research Service point out 
that fruit trees do a partial job of 
thinning themselves. Usually not 


‘more than 5 to 20% of apple blossoms 


set fruit. Thinning may be required 
to reduce fruit set by a relatively 
small percentage of some varieties, 
but it is especially needed on vari- 
eties that tend toward “snowball” 
blossoming and to biennial bearing 
habits. 

Although many questions about 
chemical thinners have been answer- 


ed through research, much remains to 
be learned about the actual mechanics 
of their operation on living trees. 
Identical applications on the same 
trees in succeeding years may have 
very different results, according to 
USDA. 

Variations in results may be caused 
by timing of application, weather 
conditions, vigor of trees, concentra- 
tion of spray material, varieties 
treated, thoroughness of pollination, 
winter injury, frost damage and other 
factors. 

Yet the use of these sprays is of 
such economic value, say USDA fruit 
specialists, that fruit growers have 


been willing to employ them despite - 


the variability of results. 

Spray-thinning research began in 
the early 1930’s when growers asked 
for a spray that would entirely -de- 
fruit apple trees of varieties that 
would not pay their way. This elimi- 
nated the expense of spraying and 
harvesting a crop for which there 
was no market, USDA said. . 


APPLICATION... 


Teday’s outstanding 


Profit Opportunity 


fer you! 


E. Robert Little 


E. Robert Little Joins 
American Potash 


LOS ANGELES—American Pota; 
& Chemical Corp. has announced ; 
expansion of its San Francisco dj 
trict office, according to William 
Clines, western general sales may 
ager. E. Robert Little, Jr., has joine 
the company as area sales represey 
tative under the direction of Rg 
Taft, district manager. 

Mr. Little was with Olin Mathiesc 
before joining AP&CC. Previously 
was with Holly Sugar Corp. an 
Agriform Co. Born at Peabod 
Mass., he received his bachelor 4 
science degree in agriculture 3 
Davis, Cal., campus of the Universit 
of California. 


Northeastern Branch 
Of ASA Plans Meeting 


- AMHERST, MASS.—The summé 
meeting of the Northeastern Brand 
of the American Society of Agro 
omy will convene June 18-20 at t 
University of Massachusetts here. 
The meeting will open with 4 
address by J. Paul Mather, presiden 
to be followed by a talk on agric 
tural research in Massachusetts } 
Dr. Dale H. Sieling, dean of the Co 
lege of Agriculture of the universit 
A soil bank symposium will follow 


*| and the rest of June 18 will be give 


When you sell Grace Agricultural Grade Crystal Urea 
A Fast-Growing, Profitable Market Opens For You 


The use of Urea for foliar application on 
both vegetables and citrus is a fast-growing 
trend today. That’s because this type of 
application gives the farmer a combination 
of top quality and maximum yields. 


Grace Agricultural Grade Crystal Urea has 
several advantages. Its low biuret content — 


1. NATIONAL ADVERTISING pre-sells for you! Grace advertises its Agricultural Grade 
Crystal Urea to both vegetable and fruit growers nationally, 
with consistent, full-page, color advertisements. This pre- 
selling makes your job easier... more profitable, 


2. SELLING AIDS ARE YOURS—FREE! Effective, tested.selling aids like this informative. 
booklet are yours free, for distribution to your customers. 
Grace gives you what it takes to do the job right...to - 
establish your business as headquarters for foliar sprays. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


Chemical Company 
A. DIVISION OF W. R. GRACE & CO. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


(less than 0.2%) makes it safe; it is especially 
formulated for foliar application, and contains 
46% nitrogen; it won’t clog or damage spray 
equipment; and it is completely water soluble. 
Sell Grace Agricultural Grade Crystal Urea 
...and take advantage of these new profit 
. opportunities. Here’s how Grace helps you: 


to a discussion of soil problems. 
June 19 will be given over to t 
reading of formal papers on crop 
and soils and a fertilizer symposium 
June 20, the final day of the mee 
ing, will be spent in a trip to Sou 
Carver, Mass., for a discussion a 
demonstration of cranberry produ 
tion by the staff of the Massachusetf 
Cranberry Experiment Station. 
Housing and dining facilities f 
delegates and their families will | 
provided by the university, and 
reception will be held in the even 
following registration June 17. 


Crag Sales, Development | 
Headquarters at New Site 


NEW YORK — Crag agricultu 
chemicals has moved its sales hea 
quarters from New York City to ne 
suburban offices at 180 So. Broadwa 
White Plains, N.Y., it is announced | 
Union Carbide Chemicals Co., Div 
sion of Union Carbide Corp. Pers° 
occupied their new offices on Mé 


The technical development grou 
part of the Crag agricultural che 
cals department, is included in t 
move. No other Union Carbide Che 
cals offices are involved. 


CORN BORER LOSS 
BLACKSBURG, VA. — Corn bors 
destruction in Virginia last 
taled $719,000,. based on the 
about 550,000 bu. of corn grow? i 
grain, according to Virginia Polyte“' 
nic Institute entomologists. 
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New 60% Standard Muriate 
: New 60% Special Granular Muriate 
New 60% Coarse Granular Muriate 
Sulphate of Potash” 
Chemical Muriate 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA — 
CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO. 
General Sales Office .. . 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Midwestern Sales Office. . . First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Til. 
Southern Sales Office. . . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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AND PLANT DISEASE NOTES 


Periodical Cicadas Make 


Appearance in Indiana 


VINCENNES, IND. — Late infec- 
tions of primary scab, severe in na- 
ture, began showing in several or- 
chards around the middle of May. 
Conditions have been ideal during 
wet period for secondary infection 
in orchards where primary is pres- 
ent. 


Codling moth activity has slowed 
down to cool, wet weather. Emer- 
gence of adult periodical cicadas 
of brood XIV was noted May 12. 
Orchardists were urged to protect 
young trees by using either tobacco 
or cheesecloth coverings. 


Plum curculio have been more 
abundant in both peaches and apples 
this year than during the past few 


years. Stink bugs are also active in 
peach orchards. Twenty-six of these 
were bumped from 5 trees in an 
abandoned orchard on May 20.—D. 
W. Hamilton. 


Alfalfa Weevil Features 


Maryland Insect News 
COLLEGE PARK, MD.— Alfalfa 
weevil infestation increased this year 
in Washington and Allegany coun- 
ties, that is, the spread continued 
westward. Cocoons are now appear- 
ing in that area. Pea aphids were 


abundant in the northern and-west-- 


ern counties causing some damage, 


‘and spittlebugs are now conspicuous 


on both alfalfa and clover. Pea aphids 
are increasing on second growth al- 
falfa on the Lower Shore, 50 per 
sweep. Tarnished plant bugs are re- 
ported from Baltimore County. 


Here's a picture 
with a name you can sell... 


i's GRANULAR ATTACLAY* 


Granular Attaclay is the carrier for leading granular pesticides . . . 

the kind of product you can stress with profit and pride . . . the 
formula ingredient you can sell by name because you know it will help. 
your farm users, build satisfied customers, and build your business. 


It will pay you to know these facts 


e You need only Granular Attaclay to make many clean-cut, 
premium granular products: pesticides, herbicides, fungicides, 


soil fumigants 


e Ideal properties: highly sorptive, combines ideally with toxicant, 
resists breakdown, range of mesh sizes, ultra uniform particles 
e Easy to formulate, package—no caking in storage 


e You can sell the idea that 95% of what’s in the bag is backed by 
Minerals & .Chemicals Corporation of America—major original 


supplier of granular carriers 


e Field-known, field-trusted—excellent poison release properties, no Late % 


clog, no waste, easy to apply, reduced costs. 


Want more data on why you—or the granular formulation 
processor who supplies you—should standardize on Granular Attaclay? 
Use the coupon—we’ll comply at once. 


MINERALS & CHEMICALS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


1000 Essex Turnpike, Menlo Park, N. J. 


Please send me free copies of all your bulletins on corn 


borer control, granular pesticides, etc. 


addr 


city zone. 


state 


I'ma grower dealer 


processor [_] 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
1000 Essex Turnpike, Menio Park, N.J. 


Leaders in creative use of non-metallic minerals 
ATTAPULGITE * ACTIVATED BAUXITE * KAOLIN « LIMESTONE 


Armyworms are one-half to three- 
fourths grown in Worcester County 
and may be found generally in barley 
and other small-grain fields. The 
worms are chewing the edges of the 
leaves and will drop when disturbed. 
There are a few heavy infestations 
and spraying by airplane has started. 
Colorado potato beetles are laying 
eggs on tomatoes in Wicomico and 
Worcester counties. At Hancock cod- 
ling moths began emerging May 11 
and egg laying time has come. Some 
leaf roller larvae as well as European 
red mites and rosy aphids are still 
being found.—Theo. L. Bissell and 
Wallace C. Harding. 


Corn Earworm Attacking 
Young Corn in N. Carolina 


Union)—Large populations of corn 
earworm are attacking young sweet 
corn in coastal areas of North Caro- 
lina, according to a telegram from 
H. E. Scott, entomologist, on May 
23. He also reported that army- 
worms are present in the Piedmont 
area. 

Tobacco flea beetles were reported 
on May 23 as doing moderate dam- 
age to flue-cured tobacco, and boll 
weevils were found in Scotland 
County on May 14. Some fields have 
been found with more than three 
weevils per hundred plants. 


Elm Leaf Beetles Appear 


In Eastern Arkansas 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. (Via 
Western Union) — Elm leaf beetles 
were infesting elm trees in eastern 
Arkansas on May 22, according to a 
wire from Gordon Barnes, extension 
entomologist at the University of Ar- 
kansas here. He said that the larvae 
were from one-half to two-thirds 
grown and that many trees were 
suffering heavy loss of foliage. 

In other parts of the state, cut- 
worms were attacking cotton follow- 
ing legume cover and in the parts of 
fields that lay near legume crops. 


Cotton Damaged by 
Aphids in New Mexico 


STATE COLLEGE, N.M—Seed 
corn maggots are causing damage to 
cotton in Dona Ana County. Seed 
germination and stands have been 
reduced considerably in scattered 
areas. 

Cowpea aphids are light to medium 
and general in cotton fields in Dona 
Ana, Luna, Hidalgo and Socorro 
counties. 

Spotted alfalfa aphids continue to 
build up across the southern quarter 
of the state. Spring seeded alfalfa 
fields have medium to heavy infesta- 
tions and small plants are being kill- 
ed in hot spots and on borders in 
many fields. Growers who have two 
or more wingless aphids per plant in 
spring planted fields should use con- 
trol measures. 

’ Lygus bugs are heavy in uncut al- 
falfa in Dona Ana County. Fields 
checked averaged 80 per 100 sweeps. 


RALEIGH, N.C. (Via Western-}|\measures with insecticides wil] yo 


Green peach aphids are heavy 
peaches in Rio Arriba County. ° 
Grasshoppers continue to hatch 
range lands in Lea, Roosevelt, Curr 
Quay, Union, and Harding countieg 
Infestations range from 1 to 23 ,, 
square yard but hatch is not eal 
plete. Most of the "hoppers are ip ; 
first and second instar.—John Dur 

in. 


Thrips Slow Cotton 


Growth in Southwest 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Weather 
ditions have been unfavorable fo 
cotton growth due to continued cog 
days and nights. Thrips continue ¢ 
be a problem in many parts of tha 
state. Much cotton has receive 
severe ‘injury by thrips and contr 


be as good as they would have if th 
cotton had been sprayed before th 
thrips started working. Many fiel 
still will profit by controlling tn 
thrips. Many growers have though 
that one application of insecticiq 
would give the desired results, how 
ever, with the cool weather and late 
egg hatching, three applications ar 
almost a necessity.—J. N. Roney, 


NITRIC ACID 


(Continued from page 1) 


ecided 
produc 
he adi 
ides. 


The | 
rprise 
play 
e of 


fuming acids, according to the re 
port. 

The increase in commercial produc 
tion of nitric acid during the period 
1950-56 has paralleled closely, al 


though not completely, the expansio the | 
in capacity, according to the report Dr. | 
The proportion of commercial capacihe pre 
ity represented by output declinediip indi 
from 88% in 1951 to 84% in 1956. comr 

With new plants coming on streamiiMore th 


during 1956 and 1957, the outlook 
during the next few years is for some 
further decline in the ratio of pro- 
duction to capacity. Production in 
government plants was only a small 
proportion of capacity during 1955 
and 1956 (8 to 10%). ’ 

The relation of output to capacity 
in commercial plants for concen- 
trated nitric acid in 1956, amounting 
to a little over 87%, was somewhat 
larger than that for the original un- 
concentrated acid. 

Reports of the producers concern- 
ing consumption of ammonia in the 
production of nitric acid indicate an 
average use of 0.30 ton NH; per ton 
of HNO,, which represents a process- 
ing loss of around 10% from the 
theoretically required amount. 

Ammonia consumed in the manu- 
facture of nitric acid totaied approxi- 
mately 723,000 and 753,000 tons in 
1955 and 1956, respectively, the 1955 
consumption representing about 22% 
of the anhydrous ammonia output in 
that year compared with 26% in 
1950. 

It is estimated in the report that 
nitric acid use is distributed approx'- 
mately 75% to fertilizers, 15% to in- 
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dustrial explosives and 10% to all 
other uses. 


The Broyhill Company 
Dakota City, Nebraska 


fertilizer 


| 
applicator 
| equipment 
| 
| 


NAME 


CHOOSE YOUR WEEDICIDE, INSECTICIDE 
OR FERTILIZER APPLICATOR EQUIPMENT 


Gentlemen: Please send me your complete catalog for 


the name that means 


CUSTOM QUALITY 


Tractor, truck and trailer mounted 
tanks and spraying equipment. 


SEND TODAY FOR 
COMPLETE CATALOG 
No Obligation 


weedicide, insecticide application 
equipment and parts 
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PESTICIDE SAFETY 


(Continued from page 1) 


ining pesticidal chemi- 

act specifically 
d t distinct pests and yet at the 
Pe time would have little if any 
al on other insects which are 
eral known as predators. How- 
4 pr. Knipling expressed the 
/ that this goal had not yet 
a obtained, and to delay experi- 
on new products 
b to effect a virtual ban on suc 
ogress that is essential in the field 

ection. 

oe re of possible harmfulness 
}human consumers of agricultural 
oducts, Dr. Knipling _ commented 
bat it is well understood in scientific 
reles that modern chemicals now 
ed as pesticides are far superior 
effect than the widely used com- 
inds in vogue 20 or more years 
bo and that the new modern prod- 
pts are generally less hazardous to 


he consuming public. 


_ Knipling expressed the opin- 
ty that all the advantages 
and possible disadvantages were 
ighed he found on balance a 
jecided conclusion in favor of the 
products of modern science over 
he admitted shortcoming of pesti- 
ides. 


The Beltsville scientist expressed 
rprised interest that anyone would 
slay experimentation and practical 
ke of new technical developments 
the field of pesticidal chemicals. 

Dr. Knipling pointed out that at 
e present time to delay progress 
n individual products while seeking 
common specific would be to ig- 
re the practicalities of agricultural 
oduction. For instance, he cited 
e case of cotton where a dozen or 
ore important insect pests attack 
d damage this crop. To defer use 
f present chemical materials be- 
puse one or more of them might 
pset the balance of nature in the 
btton belt, would overlook the very 
pal problem of the cotton farmer. 
€ must protect his crop against a 
pzen or more pests and cannot wait 
ntil chemical science has discovered 
single specific which will remedy 
ll pest problems and still at the 
pme time not harm predators. 

As to harmfulness of pesticidal 
emicals to the human being from 
psidues, Dr. Knipling remarked that 
e believed that the Miller Amend- 
lent was an assurance to the public 
Fa guarantee against danger from 
se of such chemicals. He said he 
lt certain the administration of 
is act was a cautious approach. 
sidual tolerances were being 
ranted only on the basis of ade- 
bate pre-use testing by the produc- 
as to harmlessness to the con- 
mers from any residues which 
hight remain on the farm product. 


Dr. Knipling asked that special 
mphasis be given to the fact 
hat his general comments sup- 
porting such scientific progress .as 
4 already been made in the field 
fconomic poisons did not mean 
“r one instant that the Beltsville 


lentists were now content to sit 
mM their hands, 


bal of ob 


* the contrary, he declared, “we 

| Our operations here 

Sville to explore every poten- 
4y attain the ideal goals of pro- 

. the yet-to-be-attained specific 
: the Same time exclude the 
from extermina- 


He said that 
erimentation 
Included. the 


the future field of 
at Beltsville not 
agricultural chemi- 
me but also that of biologicals, 
nt strains of plants and every 
now known. He 
it plain’ that the 
°rizon of Beltsville was 
to any narrow cell or 
¥ Past even though he 
that ‘excellent 

On the nN attained.’ -. ~. 
Part of Food and ‘Drug 


Administration George Larrick, com- 
missioner, told» Croplife that the 
“whole purpose of the Miller Amend- 
ment was to make available modern 
scientific progress to the farm com- 
munity and at the same time insure 
to the consumer safety against harm 
from residues which might remain.” 

Mr. Larrick went further to state 


consumer, Truman Nold,- executive 
secretary of the National Apple In- 
stitute, remarked that it was a mat- 
ter of surprise to him if anyone who 
understood the agricultural economy 
and the consuming public would, at 


this late date, raise the issue of the - 


use of the new chemical pesticides. 

He was in thorough agreement 
with Dr. Knipling that modern chem- 
icals today are far safer and more 
efficient than the compounds of the 
old days. 
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pesticides should hardly require at- 
tention at this time, but since they 
have again erupted it seems essen- 
tial to set the record straight. The 
statements above by individuals 
whose unbiased judgments cannot be 
challenged may be helpful at this 
time to lay away this worn-out old 
ghost of fear and alarm. ie 


Western Plant Board 


To Meet June 11-15 
DENVER—tThe annual conference 


that the administration of the Miller 
Amendment was being conducted on 
a decidedly cautious policy basis and 
that the residual: tolerances which. 
have been granted for new chemi-* 
cals are well ‘below the technical. 
use levels which scientific study has 
indicated as safé,'sod that the con- 
sumer has double insurance of harm- 
lessness. 

Speaking for the apple industry 
experience with the use of chemical 
products in protecting the apple crop 
both for the producer and also’ the 


“That anyone would raise this 
issue now indicates a grave over- 
sight of the extremely beneficial 
results that have been provided 
the agricultural producers through. 
the intense competition of the | 
chemical industry in producing ef- 
fective products,” Mr. Nold said. 


The Nold commerit is ‘particularly 
significant since the apple and other 
fruit erop farmers represent one of 
the oldest farm uses of protective 
chemicals. 

The misconceptions about modern 


of the Western Plant Board will be 
held in Denver, Colo., June 11-15. The 
conference will draw representatives 
from the 11 western states, the ter- 
ritories of Hawaii and Alaska and 
the Republic of Mexico. 

Discussions will center on national 
and foreign pest and quarantine 
problems including the Mediterrane- 
an ‘fruit fly, Khapra beetle, new 
Witchweed, and soybean nematode 
infestations in the east central part 
of the United States, Japanese beetle, 
gypsy moth and other problems. 


AMMONIUM NITRATE 


MMONIUM NITRATE 


AMMONIUM NITRATE. 


You get 


This advertisement is part of 
a@ continuing Monsanto Cam- 
paign to help you sell LION 


AMMONIUM NITRATE. 


& 


yields with LION your 


LION BRAND AMMONIUM NITRATE IS GUARANTEED TO FLOW FREELY 


FOR MORE PRODUCTION, Lion Am- 
monium Nitrate contains TWO kinds 
of plant nitrogen. Quick-acting nitrate 


nitrogen that gets crops started fast... 


and long-lasting ammonia nitrogen that 
resists leaching and feeds your crops 


steadily during the important growing -. 


months that 


FOR EASIER SPREADING, Lion Am- 
monium Nitrate is in pellet form. These 
pellets are specially coated to with- 
stand caking... then packed in: spe- 
cially lined, moisture-resistant bags. 


Result: LION: brand is guaranteed to 


flow freely—not for just a year, but until 
used—when you follow storage direc- 
tions on the bag. - sig’ 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY = 


GROW MORE PROFITABLY.:; 
Weed Killers ¢ Brush Killers * Par- 
athion Insecticides Meta-Green® 
to keep silage fresh « Phosphates 
(liquid and solid) * LION Sulphate 
of Ammonia « Anhydrous Ammonia 


3 EASY STEPS TO GET ALL 
THE FEEDING-POWER 
“YOUR CROPS NEED 


* 1, TEST YOUR SOIL to see what kinds 
and amounts of fertilizers are needed. 
Your local farm authorities will help. 


. 2. ORDER WHAT YOU NEED of mixed 
fertilizer and Lion brand Ammonium . eae 

“Nitrate from your fertilizer dealer. 
When you buy LION, you get top- 
quality, low-cost nitrogen fertilizer 
guaranteed to flow freely; guaranteed 
to contain 33.5% nitrogen. | 
3. APPLY THE FULL AMOUNT of mixed 
fertilizer and Lion brand Ammonium 
Nitrate soil tests indicate. Don’t skimp 
—fertilizer is the least expensive item 
you use for crop production. 


Inorganic Chemicals Division, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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Industry Patents and Trademarks | 


2,787,573 

Pesticidal Compositions and Their 
Use. Patent issued April 2, 1957, to 
Jack S. Newcomer, Grand Island, 
N.Y., assignor to the Pennsylvania 
Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. A 
composition prepared for use in com- 
bating microorganisms comprising a 
surface active agent and a compound 
having the formula 


an—b—c=c—t—an 


wherein each of Ar, and Ar, represent 
an aryl radical selected from the 
group consisting of phenyl, biphenlyl, 
terphenlyl and naphthy! radicals, said 
aryl radicals having from 0 to 3 sub- 


stituents selected from the group con- 
sisting of halogen and alkyl radicals 
having from 1 to 5 carbon atoms, said 
composition forming an emulsion with 
water upon agitation therewith. 


2,787,645 


Separation of Gamma Benzene 
Hexachloride. Patent issued April 2, 
1957, to Leo Danzker, Kenmore, and 
Judson A. Wood, Niagara Falls, N.Y., 
assignors to Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. A process for separating the 


gamma isomer of benzene hexachlori-. 


de from crude benzene hexachloride, 
which comprises contacting molten 
crude benzene hexachloride, as ob- 
tained by the chlorination of benzene, 
and methanol in an amount of about 
40 to 60 percent of the total amount 
of methanol required, agitating and 
cooling the resulting mixture to ap- 


proximately room temperature, con- 
tacting the cooled mixture with the 
balance of the total amount of meth- 
anol and agitating the resulting mix- 
ture, separating and concentrating a 
solution of gamma benzene hexa- 
chloride, cooling the concentrated 
solution to not more than about room 
temperature and separating substan- 
tially pure crystallized gamma ben- 
zene hexachloride, the total amount 
of methanol required being about 70 
to 95 percent by weight of the molten 
crude benzene hexachloride. 


2,788,374 

Process For Preparing Dichloro- 
diphenyldichloroethane. Patent issued 
April 9, 1957, to Robert H. Stair, 
Bellevue, Del., assignor to Allied 
Chemical Dye Corp., New York. In 
a process for -preparing dichloro- 
diphenyldichloroethane by the con- 
densation of monochlorobenzene and 
dichloroacetaldehyde, the step which 
comprises reacting, in the presence 
of a condensing agent, a mixture of 
dichloroacetaldehyde and_trichloro- 


s-Relieving Furnace 
ae 


ricating Bay — Tulsa Plant me 


Tulse, Oklahoma 


ALL the facilities to 


supply your NH, plants, 
tanks and equipment. 


FLINT-ANCO manufacturing facilities and ware- 
house distributing centers provide one of the largest 
single sources for the NH; industry. - 

ANCO is the only distributor of Flint storage tanks, 
and systems, fabricated at plants located in Tulsa and 
Memphis. These modern production-line plants contain 
more than 340,000 sq. ft. of working area. Combined 
with Anco’s four conveniently located warehouses Anco 
is able to provide equipment and service at competitive 
prices and usually in less time. 


Before you purchase NH; equipment give 
Anco’s nearest office a call. Be sure to 
ask to have your name placed on 
our mailing list. 


ANCO Manufacturing & Supply Co. 


21st at Union e 
Memphis, Tenn. — 241 Industrial Ave. — WHitehall 6.1694 
East St. Louis, Ill. ~ 6503 St. Clair Ave. (Hy. 50) — EXpress 7-0200 
Des Moines, la. — 327 Insurance Exchange Bldg. — CHerry 4-5347 


LUther 4-6187 


acetaldehyde containing at le 

about 70% of dichloroacetaldeh, 
and in excess of about 87, but 
more than about 25% of trich] 
acetaldehyde, with quantity of a 
chlorobenzene sufficient to provi 
in a form available to react with 

mixture, not substantially in 
of one mole equivalent of ino 
chlorobenzene per mole of dichlo} 
acetaldehyde in the mixture 


2,789,044 
Method of Destroying v. 

Patent issued April 16, 1957 
ter E. Steinmetz, Oak Park, II] 
signor to National Aluminate Co 
Chicago. The method of destroy; 
vegetation which comprises apply; 
thereto a lethal concentration of 
herbicidal composition containing 
the essential active ingredient 
compound from the group consistj 
of halogenated pentadienoic aciq ; 
salts, amides and esters thereof oq 
taining not more than 6 cart 
atoms connected together sequenti 


ly. 


2,789,045 
Superphosphate and Process 
the Manufacture of the Same, Pp 
ent issued April 16, 1957, to Geos 
G. Stier, West Orange, and Geo 
D. Conover, Passaic, N.J., assigng 
to Nopco Chemical Co., Harris 
N.J. A process which comprises 
acting phosphate rock with sulf 
acid, said acid having dissolved the 
in a condensation product produ¢ 
by reacting ethylene oxide with 
amino amide having a replacea 
amino hydrogen atom. 


Industry Trade Marks 


-The trade marks were pubii 
in the Official Gazette of the U.S. Patent 0 
in compliance with section 12 (a) of 
Trademark Act of 1946. Notice of opposi 
under section 13 may be filed within 30 d 
of Eaeeeios in the Gazette. (See Rules 2 
te 20.5.) As provided by Section 3! of the 
@ fee of $25 must accompany each notice 
opposition. 


Thridol, in capital letters, for hef 
icides. Filed July 19, 1956, by Md 
santo Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
First use July 12, 1956. 


Vegadex, in capital letters, 
herbicides. Filed July 19, 1956, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Lo 
Mo. First use July 12, 1956. 


Sum-R-Gard, in capita! letters, 
combined crabgrass, weed killer, 3 
fertilizer. Filed Aug. 2, 1956, by 
Builders International Corp., 
wich, Conn., now known as Al 
inum & Chemical Corp. First 
June 1, 1956. 


Orcoa, in capital letters, for ¢ 
ganic fertilizer. Filed July 20, 19 
by Organic Corporation of Ameri 
Pittsburgh, Pa. First use on or abd 
July 3, 1956. 


Naco, in circle with atomic “mu 
room” as background, for insectic 
al dust for use in agriculture. Fi 
March 9, 1956, by W. R. Grace & G 
New York. First use 1950. 


Tip Top, in hand-drawn lette 
for packaged fertilizer. Filed J 
24, 1956, by the Pennsylvania 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. First | 
1890. 


Naco, in capital letters on yell 
and red rectangular square, for 
secticidal dusts for use in aT 
ture. Filed March 9, 1956, by W. 
Grace & Co., New York. First U 
1950. 


Dixie Maid, in heavy caps # 
lower case letters, for fertilizer. F! 
Oct. 17, 1956, by Southern Nitrog 
Co., Inc., Savannah, Ga. First 
Sept. 4, 1956. 


MOSQUITO CONTROL 
FRANKFORT, KY. — More th 
35,000 acres in western Kentuc 
counties of ‘Hopkins, Marsh3' 
Graves, Fulton, Muhlenberg and we 
ster will be sprayed for mosquito 
trol this summér and fall. 
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inois Wheat Income 
38 Million Below 


gssible Return 

URBANA, ILL. — Illinois farmers 
yld have over $38 million more 
‘ from their wheat crop if they 
the best soil treatments they 
“University of Illinois 
bases this estimate on 
figures from. 806 wheat 
23 soil experiment fields 


yield 
iots on the 


te. 
4 ne points out that wheat 


all untreated soil plots 
eed 14 bu. an acre. On the plots 
mere the best soil treatments were 
pplied, yields averaged 49 bu. an 
re, Average wheat yield for all 


lient MMBynois farms last year was 37 bu. 
“farmers averaged 23 more 


shels of wheat an acre by using 
me soil treatments than they 
hight have had if they had used no 
reatment at all. But if they had 
lowed the best recommended bal- 
ced fertility program, Mr. Lang 
ays they would have been able to 
verage another 12 bu. an acre. 

If this extra wheat yield had been 
btained on all 1.6 million acres har- 
ested in Illinois in 1956, it would 
ave added more than 19 million 
Wishels to the crop. At $2 bu., farm- 
rs would have had more than $38 
hillion more income from their 


heat. 


Atlas Powder Sales 
pin First Quarter 
WILMINGTON — Atlas Powder 


rom explosives, chemicals and other 
sources in the first quarter of 1957 
re $16,816,355, a 9.1% increase 
bver the $15,419,348 reported for the 
first three months of 1956, Ralph K. 
ottshall, president, said at the an- 
ual meeting. 

Net earnings in the initial 1957 
huarter were $928,241, or $1.23 a com- 
on share. This was 3.3% below the 
959,853, or $1.28 a common share, 
rarned in the first quarter of 1956. 
Mr. Gottshall said that operations 
bf both the explosives and chemicals 
livisions are expected to continue at 
igh levels for the rest of 1957, and 
hat earnings for the year “should be’ 


lose to the record figure reported 
or 1956.” 


orth Central Control 


Officials to Meet 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA—Members of 
e fertilizer, pesticide and feed in- 
lustries are invited to the annual 
eeting of the North Central States 
sociation of Dairy, Food, Drug, 
Feed, Fertilizer and Pesticide Offici- 
us, to be held June 26 at the Shera- 
on Martin Hotel here. 

I Levin, Iowa state chemist and 
president of the association, said that 
* organization is comprised of offi- 
ials In North Dakota, South Dakota, 
ebraska, Minnesota and Iowa, and 
at officials from Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Pssouri, Colorado and Utah also are 
Peing invited to the meeting. 


Meetings 


ALA.—The Alabama 
he Al tural Experiment Station and 
W: Soil Fertility Society 
in sponsoring ferti- 
tion ows and experiment sta- 

curs at Auburn and Thorsby;- 


notice 


yr heg 
y Mq 
‘is, 


s July 30.31, 
r. Fi ee 
itrog BUY 
=. S ELEVATOR 
LLION, KANSAS —S. M. 
grain elevator owner and oper- 
ote this area, hag purchased the 
: i Elevator at Garnett, Kansas. 
t sides elevator at Lillis 
his grain holdings here. Har- 
hal Ope operates the” Vermillion 
Lin Gross is manager 
eleva nam 
he Tones Graia a tors are ed |. 


{ Diamond Establishes 


month “engineering experience—tech- 


sales and operating revenues 


Career Training Plan 
CLEVELAND — An intensive, 18- 


nical training” program designed to | 
broaden the advancement opportuni- 
ties of newly employed chemical en- 
gineering graduates within its nation- 
wide organization has been launched 
by Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland. 

Thornton F. Holder, director of re- 
search, announced the new career- 
preparation program for both present 
and prospective young graduate 
chemival engineers employed at the 
Diamond research center at Paines- 
ville, Ohio. 

He also announced the appointment 
of R. L. Annis as program supervisor. 
Associate director of research since 
August, 1955, he will assume this new 
responsibility of supervising and co- 
ordinating the program in addition to 
his present duties. 

Research and development groups 
located at the Diamond research cen- 


ter at Painesville associated with the 
exploratory research department or 
with one of the company’s seven 
operating divisions are participating 
initially in the program, Mr. Annis in- 
dicated. 

Under the plan, each employee as- 
signed to the program will work for 
18 months in three different partici- 
pating groups, or six months in each. 
After 18 months, during which work 
evaluations ,will be made periodically 
by both the employee and the pro- 
gram supervisor, the junior engineer 
has two courses open to him. Either 
he is assigned permanently to a par- 
ticipating group with which he was 
previously associated, or he may con- 
tinue in the program with assignment 
to a fourth group. 


LAWRENCE E. SHIPP DIES 
CAMPBELLSVILLE, KY.—Lawr- 
ence E. Shipp, seed, feed and fertilizer 
merchant here before his retirement 
three years ago, died recently at the 
age of 64. 
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Fall Meeting of 
WACA Scheduled 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—The fall meet- 
ing of Western Agricultural Chemi- 
cals Assn. will be held in the Villa 
Hotel, San Mateo, Cal., Oct. 7-8, 1957, 
C. O. Barnard, executive secretary of 
the association, has announced. 


Dr. M. W. Allen, department. of 
nematology, University of California 
at Berkeley, will discuss nematodes 
and the application of nematocides. 


William A. Harvey, weed control 
specialist, extension service, Univer- 
sity of California at Davis, will ex- 
plore some economic aspects of the 
control of unwanted vegetation. 


Allen B,. Lemmon, chief, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, California Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, also will speak. 
All speakers will appear after 
luncheon Oct. 8. Prior sessions will be 
devoted to association business. A 
social hour will start at 11:45 a.m. 
Oct. 8. 


HIGH QUALITY PRODUCT: | 
Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate is backed 


by all of the vast resources of Phillips 


laboratories, 


and actual use on thousands of farms. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


SALES SERVICE: Your Phillips 66 representative 


for your use. 


manufacturing facilities 


fertilizers. 


Phillips Chemical Company, a Subsidiary, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


- 


Offices in: 

AMARILLO, TEX.—First Not’! Bonk Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA.—1428 West Peachtree Street 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. —Adoms Bidg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. —7 St. 
DENVER, COLO: —1375 Kearney Ave. 

DES MOINES, |OWA—6th Floor, Hubbell Bldg. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—1020 E. Holcombe Bivd. 


INDIANAPOUS, IND. —1112 N. Pennsylvania - 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—500 West 39th St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. —212 Sixth St. South 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—80 Broodway 
OMAHA, NEB. —6th Floor, WOW Building 
PASADENA, CALIF.—330 Security Bidg. 


will help you plan and conduct meetings with your 
sales force, and with your farm prospects. Phillips 
service includes technical pamphlets on product 
specifications and free folders for your farm cus- 
tomers on fertilizer application and recommenda- 
tions. Agricultural and fertilizer films are available 


A companion high nitrogen 
fertilizer for your quality 
mixed goods. 


POWERFUL ADVERTISING SUPPORT: 
Consistent, convincing advertising that pro- | 
motes general fertilizer use, as well as Phillips 66 
Ammonium Nitrate, helps you sell all of your 


RALEIGH, N. C.—804 St. Mary’s St. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—68 South Main 
SPOKANE, WASH. —521 E. Sprague 

ST. LOUIS, MO.— 4251 Lindell Bivd. 
TAMPA, FLA.—3737 Neptune St. 
TULSA, OKLA.—1708 Utica Squore 
WICHITA, KAN, —501 KFH Building 
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“here's why 


I handle 


““My Mathieson dealership gives me a complete line 
of top-quality agricultural products from one depend- 
able source of supply. Mathieson’s high analysis pel- 
letized Ammo-Phos® fertilizer gives my customers 
completely water soluble plant food. It’s easy to 
handle, store and apply and Ammo-Phos is available 
in various grades to fit crop and soil requirements. 
Mathieson Anhydrous Ammonia, the most concen- 
trated nitrogen fertilizer known, has helped my 
‘customers: get*big, profitable yields of top-quality 
' crops. The complete line of Mathieson Pesticides in- 
cludes the latest developments in insecticides, herbi- 
cides, fungicides and grain storage fumigants. For 
moisture control nothing beats Mathieson’s portable 
irrigation systems. Each system is engineered to fit 
the requirements of the individual farm and farmer 
and gives years of trouble-free operation. 


And to'\make my Mathieson dealérship more 
profitable, Mathieson helps me make sales by back- — 


ing their complete line of agricultural products with 

advertising in magazines, on the air, and at point- 

of-sale. I certainly value my Mathieson dealership.” 
* 


* * * 


At Olin Mathieson, agronomists, engineers and chemists, 
in cooperation with state and national agricultural author- 
ities, are working to help all farmers reach the goal of 
more profitable production. As a Mathieson dealer you 
can help build better farms and a better future for the 
farmers in your goemmunity. 


Write Mathieson today. 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


PLANT FOOD DIVISION 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA MEETING 


(Continued from page 1) 


agricultural fields, needs creative sell- 
ing to achieve success, Col. Bottom 
declared. Salesmen are not “born,” 
but rather, they are developed 
through their own ingenuity or crea- 
tiveness in approach to prospective 
customers. Good salesmen should 
create an atmosphere which will 
cause a prospect to buy, he said, and 
this can be attained only through 
the application of Christian principles 
to selling. 
Accomplishments of the CVPFA 
since its organization three years ago 
were outlined by Mr: Maxwell in the 
president’s address. Association rep- 
resentatives at the North Carolina 


state legislature were instrumental 


in deferring a proposed 3% tax on 
agricultural chemical sales, he’ re- 
ported. Entomology projects in 4-H 
work have béen encouraged by pre- 
senting a CVPFA award to the youth 
with the top entomology project in 
his state. The association also has a 
representative on the North Caro- 
lina Cotton Promotion Committee, he 
said. 
The president cited a number of 
problems regarding sales and distrib- 
ution of agricultural chemicals. These 
included (1) late, spur-of-the-moment 
purchasing of insecticides and inade- 
quate distribution of applicating 
equipment in the three-state area; 
(2) heavy concentration and over- 
lapping of sales areas by national and 
local formulators in the area; (3) 
development of new markets to 
counteract the reduction of cotton 
and tobacco acreage brought about 
by the Soil Bank program; (4) al- 
lowing too many formulator assets 
to be tied up in inventory and ac- 
counts receivable; (5) consignment 
selling; (6) guaranteed sales policies; 
(7) «quantity discounts; (8) mis- 


classification of consumers, deale 
and distributors in relation to pricin 
methods and (9) abnormally high 
sales costs. 


Discussion of these problems wag 
handled by a six-man pane] which in. 
cluded John Kennedy, Stauffer Chem- 
ical Co., New York; Ted Riedeburg 
Theo. Riedeburg and Associates, Ney, 
York; William Burnside, Hercules 
Powder Co., Raleigh; John Plowden 
Geigy Chemical Corp., Ardsley, Ny” 
Howerton Gowen, Howerton Gowen 
Co., Roanoke Rapids, N.C., and W. R 
Peele, W. R. Peele Co., Inc., Raleigh, 


Guest after-dinner speaker at the 
association banquet May 14 was 
Maury Hubbard, executive secretary 
of the Virginia Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Richmond. 


Two industrial films were shown 
at the meeting. One was “Man 
Sows,” presented by the Chemagro 
Corp. and the other was on Mala- 
by the American Cyanamid 

0. 


The remainder of the program in- 
cluded meetings of the directors and 
committees. In addition to Mr. Max- 
well as president, officers include 
George Simches, Planters Chemical 
Co.,; ° Norfolk; Va., vice president: 
John: M. Daly, .Daly-Herring Co, 
Kinston, N.C., vice president, and Mr. 
Peele, secretary-treasurer. Directors 
include the officers. of the CVPFA 
and Frank Reid, Quality Chemical 
Co., Wilson, N.C.; John Thompson, 
Graham Chemical Co., Greensboro, 
S.C.; Robert Hazlehurst, H & M 
Chemical Co., Sumter, S.C., and W. 
P. Crown, Carolina Chemicals, West 
Columbia, S.C. J. C. Whitehurst, 
Coastal Chemical Co., Greenville, C 
N.C., was appointed to fill the un- 
expired term of A. F. Leavitt on the | 
directorate. 


Plants at Sioux City, lowa 
‘Denver, Colorado 


Gates Rubber 
Lined Tanks 


_ AND AGRICULTURE 


Rubber Lined Tanks 


give corrosion protection ff 


fertilizer chemicals 


fertilizer chemical types you may 


from ALL liquid 


High or low pressure nitrogen HM sai 
solutions, balanced fertilizers and i dis 
phosphoric acids...all are safely etc 
} > contained at low cost in Gates anc 

“5OH" Rubber Lined Tanks. 
Furthermore, these cost-saving ite 
storage tanks will handle any va 


planning to handle 
the future. 


No:need now to delay proposed a 


changes in plant layout. The de- 


sign of Gates Rubber Lined 
Tanks is your assurance 0 
continued satisfaction. 


The Mark of Specialized Research 


Helpful information 
free upon request. 
The Gates Rubber Co. Sales Division, Inc. 
999 So, Broadway 
| Denver 17, Colorado : 
Gentlemen: Please send — without obli- 


| gation — 40-page book on Corrosion ieee 
| 


tection and monthly copies of Tenk T G 

lo 

Neme. 
Address. 
| City. State. 
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EASY TO SHOP—Making it easy to shop was the purpose which the Boulay 
Bros. Co. management had in mind when it planned its 20 by 25 ft. farm and 
garden chemical supply display store. Here an employee demonstrates the 
ease with which a customer can browse around, pick up merchandise and 
study it to suit his convenience. Step-up wall shelving on which are promi- 
nent price cards facilitate semi-self-service shopping. 


Open Displays Invite Buyers 


Into Wisconsin Retail Store 
By Al P. Nelson 


Croplife Special Writer 


Open display of many fertilizer and | course, if he needs help in selecting 
farm chemical items helps the Boulay | his item, he can get it from the two 
Bros. Co, Fond du Lac, Wis., sell | clerks who are usually in the retail 
more of these items to farmers and | display room. 


local gardeners. The firm has an area 
of about 20 by 25 ft. in its large show- But this self service feature is 
room which is devoted to a showing to 
of fertilizer and f i 

arm, chemicals sn select some of the items they want 


season, and the display invites a 
steady stream of customers. and thus cut down waiting time in 
the store. 


For example, as the farmer comes 
to the mill to have his grain ground The firm sells fertilizer to farmers 
and mixed with concentrate, he usual- by the bag or ton and to gardeners 
Pape time to wander through the by the bag. Most customers pick up 
— room where he spots the open | their own fertilizer. If the farmer 

play of farm chemicals, sprayers, | wants fertilizer spread on his land, 
we ede he sees something he wants | the manufacturer from which the 
Boulay firm buys—not more than 90 
management provides | miles distant—brings a truck load 
semi-self service in its store. The and spreads directly on the custom- 
er’s land. This practice cuts down 


items displayed on the shelves are 
Plainly marked on the shelf dividers. costs and yet gives the farmer the 
benefit of the bulk price. 


‘ie bi the customer sees some- 
want ick i 
bring it to ve On several of its wall sections in 
its retail store, the Boulay firm uses 
step-up shelving. Items displayed at 
the lower and wider shelving at the 
bottom can be seen by the browsing 
customer just as clearly as the mer- 
chandise on the upper, narrower 
shelves. Center aisle display counters, 
however, do not have step-up shelv- 
ing features. 

Boulay Bros. Co. also sells build- 
ing supplies, and has a feed process- 
ing plant. A total of 20 employees 
work at the farm supply firm. David 
Boulay is president and Ken Boulay 
is vice president. 


CONTROL DEMONSTRATIONS 

URBANA, ILL.—Ear! C. Spurrier, 
University of Illinois extension agron- 
omist, reports that farmers in 58 
counties would carry on 165 different 


GARD 


loki ENER SHOPS—A gardener 


ng for advice and farm chemi- 


Cals 

the nan in the display room of | weed control demonstration tests in 
Wis. The y Bros. Oo., Fond du Lac, | Illinois this year. In 1956, farmers in 
5 ft a. pany has an area 20 by | 43 counties cooperated and results 


t. devoted to farm and garden 


chemicals 
and the « 
Mit semi-self-serci displays per 


were collected at 77 locations. About 
2,350 farmers attended field meetings 
on these test plots. 


SHOP TALK 


OVER THE COUNTER 


By Emmet J. Hoffman 


Croplife Marketing Editor 


Hiring and keeping qualified help on the payroll is as much a 
problem for the small retailer as it is for the large manufacturer who 
employs hundreds of persons. Labor takes a big bite out of a com- 
pany’s income and therefore deserves careful attention from manage- 
ment, whether there are two or 200 employees. 


In this connection, an interesting study calls attention to the im- 
portance of desirable character traits in an employee. The worker’s 
character and habits are of much greater importance in an employee’s 
stability than are the lack of specific skills. In other words, an em- 
ployee can be taught how to keep books but if laziness and lack of 


loyalty are a part of his character, 
the employer’s hopes of correcting the 
situation are not nearly as good. 

In the study mentioned previously, 
10% of the reasons for discharges 
were for lack of specific skills, such 
as inability so spell, write legibly, 
type, do bookkeeping properly, run 
eg machines and use English prop- 
erly. 

On the other hand, character traits 
were responsible for 90% of the dis- 
charges. Among the undesirable char- 
acter traits, in the order of impor- 
tance indicated by percentages of dis- 
charges, were the following: 


Carelessness 14%, non-coopera- 
tion 11%, laziness 10%, absence 
for causes other than illness 9%, 
dishonesty 8%, attention to outside 
things 8%, lack of initiative 8%, 
lack of ambition 7%, tardiness 7%, 
lack of loyalty 4%, lack of courtesy 
2%, and improper clothing, self-sat- 
isfaction, irresponsibility and un- 
adaptability approximately 1% each 
or less. 


Lack of Skills 
Slows Promotion 


The same survey indicated that 
lack of specific skills, while not gen- 
erally the cause of discharge, is more 
often the reason why the employee 
is not promoted. Not being able to 
fill the job accounted for 24% of the 
non-promotions. Interestingly enough, 
of the 24%, about one-fifth were not 
promoted because of their lack of 
skill in speaking and writing English. 


In 76% of the cases, character 
traits were responsible for not pro- 
moting employees. 


Here are the character traits, rank- 
ed in order of their importance, which 
were responsible for non-promotion: 
Lack of initiative 11%, lack of am- 
bition 10%, carelessness 8%, non-co- 
operation 7%, laziness 6%, attention 
to outside things 6%, tardiness 5%, 
lack of loyalty 5%, self-satisfaction 
4%, absence for causes other than 
illness 4%, lack of courtesy 3%, im- 
proper clothing 3%, absence due to 
illness 2%, and unadaptability, dis- 
honesty and irresponsibility 1% or 
less. 

It would appear that the dealer, in 
interviewing prospective employees, 
can often avoid problems later by 
looking for unsuitable character traits 
and place less emphasis on lack of 
skills which may be taught the work- 
er after he begins his job. 


COTTON DISEASE 
STILLWATER, OKLA. — Diseases 
reduced Oklahoma’s cotton yields 
11.7% in 1956, according to an Okla- 
homa Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion survey. Bacterial blight was the 

most serious disease. 


By RAYMOND ROSSON 
County Agent, Washington County, Tenn. 


One dealer told me, “When I sell 
a farmer his fertilizer, I always ask 
him, ‘Is your soil sweet or do you 
need lime?’” This dealer says, “I’ve 
found out long ago, the fertilizer I 
sell a farmer will make him more 
money every time if his soil is 
sweet.” 


This dealer is right as rain. We 
started liming Washington County 
back in 1928 and we’ve used many 
thousand tons of agricultural lime- 
stone, but when I study the soil 
samples as they come back, I find 
res farmers and many fields need 
ime. 


I am concerned too, when a farm- 
er gets his soil analysis back and it 
says that it is high in—we’ll say 
potash; I’m afraid he’ll be satisfied 
with the test and think his soil will 
be fine for years as far as potash 
goes. If it does test high, I always 
suggest that he use some potash un- 
der every crop that requires very 
much potash (as alfalfa) and in do- 
ing so, he maintains his stand as 
well as producing three to four good 
cuttings of hay for years and years. 

We have several farmers in the 
county, who take a soil test of every 
field every year. It pays. 


Many of our farmers apply fer- 
tilizer to their alfalfa fields just 
after the first cutting—and we are 
wondering if we will see them ap- 
ply plant food to their alfalfa after 
each of the three first cuttings. 


And while we are talking about 
alfalfa, we suggest to farmers that 
they sow some alfalfa with orchard 
grass and ladino clover for a better 
pasture mixture. 

Our dairymen say,. “Cows like 
orchard grass in a pasture mixture 
better than they do fescue in the 
mixture.” Fescue seems to suit the 
beef cattle men better than the dairy- 
men. 
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What’s New... 


In Products, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 5704—Bag Filling 
Machine 


The Kraft Bag Corp., sales agent 
for the Kraftpacker automatic open 
mouth bag filling machine for free- 
flowing material, announces a new 
brochure on the newest Kraftpacker 
model that accommodates weights 
from 25 to 200 lb. Among the dozen 
or more new features and refine- 


No. 5669—Bag Flattener 

(J No. 5688—Contract Blending 
D No. 5693—Catalog 

C) No. 5702—Seed Disinfectant 
No. 5704—-Bag Machine 

No. 6568—Insect Control 

(1) No. 6569—Pump Units 

(1 No. 6570—Repellent Base 

No. 6571—Insect Spray Chart 
] No. 6572—Mineral Products 


Send me information on the items marked: 


CLIP OUT —-FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


ments claimed are (1) heavier gauge 
steel construction, (2) individually 
adjustable tubular legs, (3) rein- 
forced contact points (4) removable 
and adjustable filling spout, (5) re- 
movable endless feeder conveyor belt, 
(6) enclosed solenoids and (7) hinged 
bagging cone. The company announce- 
ment states: “There are also many 
improvements in the operation of the 
scales and dustproof solenoids to en- 
sure uninterrupted service. The ver- 
satile Kraftpacker requires a mini- 
mum head of material to maintain 
accuracy and, in operation, preweighs 
material to within 4 oz. plus or minus 
even on speeds up to 24 charges a 
minute. A special flow-gate quadrant 
on the conveyor may be lowered or 
raised to reduce or increase produc- 
tion rate. Analyses changeovers may 
be made with a minimum of time and 
effort. Most users report handling on 
an average of 18 bags per minute for 
a full day’s operation.” Secure com- 
plete details by checking No. 5704 
on the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 6585—Emulsifier 


A development in facilitating the 
field mixing of emulsifiable pesticide 
concentrates with liquid fertilizers 
has been announced by the Emulsol 
Chemical Corp. The new emulsifier, 
Emcol H-C is an extension of Emcols 


] No. 6573—Booklet 

No. 6574—-Power Sprayer 

No. 6575—Mixers 

No. 6576—Insecticides Bulletin 
1 No. 6577—Fertilizer Equipment 
1) No. 6578—Safety Bulletin 

No. 6582—Resistance Folder 

No. 6583—Tanks 

No. 6585—Emulsifier 


FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec, 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN, 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


Croplife 


Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


P. O. Box 67 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


H-A and H-B which have been in 
production for some time, for such 
emulsifiable concentrates as aldrin, 
BHC, chlordane, dieldrin, Endrin, 
Heptachlor and Nemagon. The ma- 
terial is especially recommended in 
formulating emulsifiable concentrates 
to be used in high potash fertilizer 
solutions. Full details are available 
in technical bulletin No. 47 titled, 
“Formulator’s Manual for Liquid Fer- 
tilizer-Liquid Pesticide Mixtures.” 
Check No. 6585 on the coupon and 
mail it. 


No. 6583—Rubber 
Lined Tanks 


A booklet entitled, “Corrosion Pro- 
tection for Agriculture and Industry,” 
has been published by the Gates Rub- 
ber Company Sales Division, Inc. The 
booklet provides information about 
the flexibility and uses of the com- 
pany’s rubber lined tanks, including 
the storage of nitrogen fertilizer. 
Check No. 6583 on the coupon and 
mail it to secure the booklet. 


No. 6582—Inseet 
Resistance 


The American Cyanamid Co., phos- 
phates and nitrogen division, has 
available new literature discussing in- 
sect resistance to insecticides. Part of 
the literature is a folder entitled, 
“Malathion Insecticides, Grower’s 
Guide.” In the folder is a detailed 
spray and dust chart for Malathion 
use on fruit trees, citrus trees, vege- 
tables, field crops, ornamentals and 
greenhouse plants. The product’s use 
in fighting household insects is also 
outlined. Check No. 6582 on the cou- 
pon, clip and mail it to Croplife to 
secure the literature. 


No. 5693—Separator 
Catalog 


A new 22-page catalog describing 
vibrating screen separators, called by 
the trade name, Sweco, has been is- 
sued by the Southwestern Engineer- 
ing Co. The equipment is used for 
the screening of many types of dry 
materials, including some used in 
grain and feed processing, and the 
chemical industry. The catalog is 
well-illustrated and is in two colors. 
Operational details are provided. 
Check No. 5693 on the coupon to se- 
cure the catalog. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the re- 
gional circulation plan in- 
formed of new industry prod- 
ucts, literature and services. 


No. 6569—Pump Units 


The Nutra-Flo Liquid Fertilizer 
Equipment Co. is producing two pump 
units, one with a 2 h.p. motor capable 
of handling 50 gal. per minute and 


having a 50-Ib. pressure, the othe; 
with a 1%-in. pump and a 3% hp 
motor capable of pumping 150 ¢aj 
per minute. Both can be used for 
pumping non-corrosive liquid fertj. 
lizer, water and other normal uses for 
pumps. They are specifically designed 
for pumping liquids heavier than 
water. The shaft on each is stainless 
steel and the housings are of iron. In 
the picture here a gasoline engine js 
direct-mounted. Electric motors may 
also be used, Secure complete details 
by checking No. 6569 on the coupon 
and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6575—Portable 
Ribbon Mixers 


A new line of portable heavy duty 
horizontal ribbon mixers is in pro- 
duction from 0.34 cu. ft. working 
capacity to 20 cu. ft. working capa- 
city, announces the Young Machinery 
Co. The mixers are available in car- 
bon steel, stainless steel, and Mone! 
metal with or without heating or 
cooling jackets and move freely on 
heavy duty industrial casters. They 
are furnished with single or double 
ribbon or ribbon and paddle agitators. 
The mixers have dust-tight, gasketed, 
hinged covers with quick opening 
clamps, marine-type compression 
packing glands and anti-friction out- 
board bearings with sealed roller 
bearing pillow blocks—one fixed and 
one floating. Discharge is made either 
from the center or the end by a slide 
gate or a worm gear operated plug 
gate. The portable mixers are fur- 
nished as complete units with motors 
and drives. They are recommended 
for mixing dry, free flowing powders 
or granular materials. Secure com- 
plete details by checking No. 6575 on 
the coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6571—Insect 
Spray Chart 


The Hanson Equipment Co. has 
available, without charge, a file fold- 
er containing an identification insect 
spray chart. It contains up-to-date in- 
formation on how to spray and what 
chemicals can be used to protect fields 
from crop-damaging insects, accord- 
ing to company officials. Common !n- 
sects are listed along with illustrative 
color drawings. To secure the file 
folder check No. 6571 on the coupon 
and mail it to Croplife. 


No. 5669—Bag 
Flattener 


A new heavy-duty bag flattener us- 
ing power-driven “condersite” covel- 
ed rolls and rough top belting has 
been announced by the Flexovey0 
Manufacturing Co. The standard unit 
is 24 in. wide and has 6 ft., 8 in. cel 
ters and is powered by a 1% hp. 
gear motor. The unit can be furnished 
horizontal for floor mounting, or with 
casters for portability, or can be In 
clined up to 35°. Hand wheel adjust- 
ment for both the receiving and dis- 
charge ends of the hugger conveyor 
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F ll bearings are anti- 
with rolls hav- 
sige? d-for-life pall bearings, it is 
company claims that 
“has been proved by 
eration under severe 

” is that it “produces neat, 
a ting conditions in production 
“formed pags that are easier to 
ot and conserves shipping and 
house space.” Secure complete 
mails by checking No. 5669 on the 


upon and mailing it. 


0. 6578—Safety 

nformation Bulletin 
roduction of the feature, “A 

oon Hints for Safe Use of Pesti- 


‘4,1 Chemicals” which appeared in 
life recently, is available to deal- 


ntinuo 
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unery COVER FOOD CONTAINERS... 


we tainers when treating around livestock or pet areas. 
Nn Car- Cover toe 


contaminate 


in pint, quart and gallon bottles. A 
liquid dispenser is designed for use 
with the bottles. The dispenser at- 
taches directly to the bottle and de- 
livers the correct amount of disin- 
fectant to the seed being treated, 
company Officials say. Full details will 
be mailed without charge. Check No. 
5702 on the coupon and mail it to this 
publication. 


No. 6577—Fertilizer 
Equipment Catalog 


A new 24-page 2-color catalog 
showing its line of equipment for the 
fertilizer industry has been published 
by the Stedman Foundry & Machine 
Co., Inc. Included in the publication 
are front and rear view machinery 
illustrations, foundation plans and in- 
formation concerning the company’s 
granular fertilizer process, four lines 
of batch mixers, continuous ammoni- 
ators, all-steel mixing units, tailings 
mills—both hammer and double cage 
types—and vibrating screens—single 
and multiple deck units. New ma- 


chines not shown in any other com- 
pany literature are included in this 
catalog No. 515. For a copy check No. 
6577 on the coupon and mail it to 
Croplife. 


No. 5688—Contract 
Blending 


A brochure entitled, “Contract 
Blending to Meet Your Require- 
ments,” has been prepared by the 
Dearborn Chemical Co. The brochure 
states that the facilities of the firm’s 
new, push-button control plant are 
available to manufacturers of com- 
pounded chemicals. Materials can be 
produced, packaged, labeled and 
shipped in accordance with desired 
requirements. The brochure lists 
these advantages: Automatic bulk 
chemical receiving and storage facili- 
ties; automatic weighing and blend- 
ing equipment; volume chemical pur- 
chase prices; volume freight rates; 
low container costs; reduction of lo- 
cal inventory and delivery expense; 
low “per unit” finished product cost; 
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excellent shipping connections; and 
personalized service. Check No. 5688 
on the coupon and mail it to this 
publication to receive the brochure. 


No. 6568—Municipal 
Insect Control 


Literature pertinent to municipal 
insect control has been published by 
the Velsicol Chemical Corp., in a 
brochure called, ‘‘Here’s What Chlor- 
dane Insecticides Can Do For Your 
City.” The contents include technical 
bulletins dealing with a wide variety 
of insect pests, insect habits, insecti- 
cide dosages, and other. aspects of 
successful municipal insect control. 
The subject is treated in considerable 
detail. The brochure is said to be use- 
ful both as a reference volume and a 
source of information and subject 
matter for those who plan and con- 
duct meetings on community health 
problems. It also will serve as a guide 
in establishing standards for control 
methods and purchasing specifications 


«Continued on page 15) 
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n out- Reprinted from Croplife, April 22, 1957 
on a bulletin board or as a 
to hone mailing piece to be sent to farmers 
in the dealer’s community. Single 
pe copies are free. A nominal charge is 
made for quantities. (Quantity prices 
heats will be furnished on request.) Check 
adel No. 6578 on the coupon and mail it to 
Croplife, 
ywders 
No. 6572—Natural 
575 on 
oplife Mineral Products 
The Minerals & Chemicals Corpora- 
tion of America has published a tech- 
nical information folder No. 1004 en- 
titled, “Natural Mineral Products.” 
). has i The folder provides complete details 
> fold- of the company’s range of products, 
insect including a carrier and diluent for 
ate in- formulating granular pesticides, fun- 
hers gicides, herbicides and soil fumigants 
_ and other products used as carriers, 
ccord- Mj diluents, extenders and conditioners 
(on in- #" farm chemicals. Secure the folder 
y by checking No. 6572 on the coupon 
Sa and mailing it to Croplife. 
No. 5702—Liquid Seed 
Disinfeetant 
__Panogen, Inc., is distributing liquid 
ed disinfectant in small sizes for 
er Us ome treating. The liquid is available 
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SUBSTANTIAL FORMULATION SAVINGS 
Micro-Cel*,anew line of synthetic calcium silicates, has 
extremely high absorptive properties. It is this remark- 
able capacity for absorption that makes it possible to 
prepare wettable powders with higher concentrations 
of dry, viscous or liquid poisons. Micro-Cel’s absorp- 
tion also means that more lower cost diluents can be 
used. Thus high strength formulation costs are now 
cut to a new low. 


REMAINS FREE-FLOWING— MEETS STORAGE TESTS 


With Micro-Cel, these high concentrates will remain 
in a free-flowing state even after prolonged storage. 
This is particularly important in producing poisons 
for the export market. 

In addition, suspension values after storage of 1.5 


*Micro-Cel® is Johns-Manville’s new absorbent-grinding 
aid designed specifically for the insecticide formulator. 


Johns-Manvilie 


MICRO-CEL 


SYNTHETIC CALCIUM SILICATES 
A PRODUCT OF THE CELITE DIVISION 


high concentrate wettable powders 


at low cost with 


MICRO-CEL 


to 2.0 I.C.A. have been achieved in 75% DDT wettable 
powders, based on Micro-Cel. This is more than 
adequate for storage conditions encountered in most 
tropical countries. 


DEVELOPED BY JOHNS-MANVILLE RESEARCH 
Micro-Cel is another development of Johns-Manville 
Research. Combining high absorption, large surface 
area, small particle size and excellent dry flowability, 
it offers a unique combination of properties for insecti- 
cide formulation and other process needs. 

Sample quantities and carload shipments are now 
available. Write for further data and sample formula- 
tions for poisons of interest to you. Or ask a Celite 


engineer to help you adapt Micro-Celto your % 
particular requirements and specifications. Ms 

Johns-Manville, Box 14, New York 16, N.Y. 
-In Canada: Port Credit, Ontario 


Please send 0 further information; 0 samples of Micro-Cel. I am 
interested in using Micro-Cel with the following poisous! _ 


Please have your local representative contéct me. 
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By AL P. NELSON 
Croplife Special Writer 

Oscar Schoenfeld was fuming, as 
he led Minnie into a small, dimly lit 
restaurant near the railroad tracks 
in the tiny town of Mervale. They 
made their way to a booth and Oscar 
quickly grabbed the menu and began 
scanning the prices. 

“Ach, such people as your rela- 
tives!” Oscar snorted. “They expect 
us to come to an aunt’s funeral and 
then don’t give us a meal before we 
have to drive 120 miles back home.” 

Minnie looked wretched. “Well, 
they were so upset by Hilda dying, 
Oscar. Her only relative in town is 
that nephew and his wife. And they 
have seven children. How can they 


invite anyone to meals? They got 
enough to take care of.” 

“Well,” grumbled Oscar, “I do not 
like the idea of spending all that 
money for gas down here and back. 
And now we have to buy another meal 
on our own. Then no telling what that 
crazy McGillicuddy will do today 
when I am not around to cut costs. 
Ach, and I’ll bet that Hilda won’t 
leave you anything.” 

“Why should she?” asked Minnie. 
“You would never let her come and 
visit me. And you’d never let me come 
and see her.” 


Oscar frowned. “Well, I don’t like 
relatives. You let them come and 


stay over night once, and they’ll be 


doing it all the time. Ach, and then 
first thing you know they stay on 
and on.” 


The waiter came just then. Oscar, 
as befitted a man of his character, 
ordered first, a hamburger steak at 
90¢, and then looked sharply at Min- 
nie. It was her cue to order the same 
and not dare to spend more. 


Oscar then pulled out a folded copy 
of Croplife from his pocket and began 
reading it. “Oh, do you have to read 
that now?” Minnie said nervously. 
“I thought you were through looking 
it over. You sat for an hour in the 
funeral parlor reading it. I—I was so 
embarrassed, Oscar.” 

“I wasn’t one bit,” her husband 


it’s just off the press..! 


Croplife’s second edition of 


BUG THE WEEK 


a dealer's manual of insect pests 


Here it is! The second edition of Croplife’s Bug of the Week in 8% x 11” 
booklet form. It’s made up from reprints of the series appearing in Croplife 
during the past several months. The booklet includes 32 insect pests pic- 
tured and described—and all are in addition to the 21 which appeared in the 
original Bug of the Week booklet issued in 1954. 3 


European Corn Borer 
Khapra Beetle 
Red Flour Beetle 
Onion Thrips 
Pepper Weevil 
Rapid Plant Bug 
Rose Chafer 
Two-Spotted Mite 
Cabbage Aphid 
Rose Leaf Beetle 
Potato Leafhopper 


ORDER FOR YOURSELF, YOUR CUSTOMERS 


You'll find many uses for this interesting, 
factual booklet. It's ideal for use by 
salesmen, dealers—and their customers. 


about these insects: 
Cotton Fleahopper 


Alfalfa Caterpillar Leafhopper 

Cowpea Curculio Gypsy Moth 

Corn Rootworm Mexican Bean Beetle 
House Fly Strawberry Weevil 
Spotted Cucumber Beetle Harlequin Bug 

Stink Bug Spotted Alfalfa Aphid 
Yellow-Striped Armyworm Spider Mite 

Blow-Fly Cadelle Beetle 


White-Fringed Beetle 
Confused Flour Beetle 


SINGLE COPY PRICE: 50 CENTS 


Reduced rates quoted on quantity orders. 


Clad in an attractive cover, the booklet 
is packed with accurate information 


Corn Earworm 


Sweet Potato Weevil 


IMPRINT YOUR FIRM 
NAME 


The back cover has been left blank 
so it can be utilized by dealers and 
others for promotional purposes. 


clip coupon below 


Fill in coupon below and mail with remittance 
to: Reprint Department, Croplife, Box 67, 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


retorted. “Ach, I should stand 
and gas and gas with all those re] 
tives of yours I haven’t seen in 7 
years or more. Just like I wa; $4 
crazy about them I had to talk an 
talk with. them. Nein, I figureq tha 
all out. So I brought a Copy of Cro 
life along. I knew what was coming: 

“Well,” conceded Minnie, “even, ; 
it does look impolite to read Croplite 
so long in a funeral parlor, I am elad 
that you take enough interest in you 
business to keep up with—with , 
those new things.” 


“I am not trying to keep up with 
anything,” said sharply 
“That’s what’s wrong with this 
country—everybody trying to got 
ahead of the next fellow, spen 
spending, spending, and then first 
thing you know nobody can pay.” 


“Then—” offered Minnie, 
she broke off. 


“Why do I read Croplife and othe 


papers every week?” Oscar asked. 
“Ach, let me tell you, Minnie. I read 
Croplife to see if anybody is offering 
a fertilizer business for sale cheap— 
real cheap. Some day I will buy and 
get away from that McGillicuddy— 
when I get the right one.” 

Then Oscar spread his napkinga 005 
and began buttering a roll from the 
large basket of rolls, and crackers 
and tiny slices of rye bread the wait-im 
er had put before them. “I also read 
Croplife to see what ads the manv- 
facturers we buy from are running. 
I check very carefully to see what 
services those fellows are offering 
free that we can get, without paying 
for. By, golly, they don’t slip any- 
thing over on me. And then I read 
Croplife to see how other dealers are 
cutting costs. That’s what is im- 
portant, Minnie, cutting costs.” 


“Is it, Oscar?” Minnie asked. Ac- 
tually, she rebelled sometimes 
against Oscar’s economy moves, but 
each time she did, she thought of 
their holdings in banks, lands and 
bonds, brought about by Oscar’s 
penny pinching, and she admired 
him for that. 


“You bet it is important,” splut- 
tered Oscar, now cutting his ham- 
burger steak. He pointed at his wife 
with his fork. “Some people don't 
care about expenses. But someday 
this whole business will go ‘poof, 
Minnie, and all the debts will have to 
be paid. Then I will laugh. Mine have 
been paid for years. You know that.” 

“B—but merchandising ideas, don’ 
you read those, too, Oscar?” 

“Nein!” Oscar retorted, his face 
getting red. “There is too much sell- 
ing going on today—especially in our 
place. Some people never care whe 
they collect, they just sell, sell an 
sell. They think the more sales they 
make, the more profit they make. 
Minnie, they are wrong.” 

“Are they?” she ventured timidly: 

“Are they?” Oscar echoed in § 
rising voice. In fact he was talking s 
loud that many other diners turne 
and looked, grinned and then winked 
at one another. “Making profit 's 
what is important. You can't give 
stuff away, and that is what you are 
doing when you let people charge 
fertilizer and take their own time 1” 
paying. That dumb Pat can't see 
that.” 


“Ssh!” cautioned Minnie. ‘Not s 


Company name or your advertising 

the booklet a valuable sales piece. know Pat. It may get back 

Rates for imprinting on request. 
Give full details. Zone State “T don’t care if it: does!” Oscat Unic 


shouted louder than before. “I would 
tell him so right to his face. He dont 
know nothing about business, that 's: 
real business, Minnie. Ach, he dont 
know how much we make; he always 
has to ask Tillie or me. For months 
he never looks at our books. He just 
sells and sells, the fool!” 

“Oh, well,” sighed Minnie, “we ©! 
and he eats—so we should be #la¢ 
for that. It’s getting dark, Oscar, W¢ “or 
better go. It’s a long drive.” 


Oscar looked at the three rolls and 


0 Pesticide Formulator 
Fertilizer Mixer 
If 
interested in purchasing supply with your imprint, please writ 
copy for back page, and indicate number you would want. Price will be 
| submitted by return mail. Copy for imprint (use separate sheet if neces- 


Check Type of Business 


FIRST EDITION 
AVAILABLE 


A limited quantity of the First Edi- 
tion is still available at 25¢ a copy. 
It features 21 insect pests. i 
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in 
ckages of crackers left 

on the booth table. “Min- 
ie he said pointedly. 


woh, Oscar,” she whispered, “do 
h oe to put them in my puree 
It-it makes me feel so 


cheap.” 
«po what I say!” he ordered grim- 
have paid for them. They 
ore put here for us to use. If we 
mt eat them now we can eat them 


road.” 
Minnie opened her 


then, when she thought 

Doe a looking she put the rolls 

with Mind crackers into it. With a sigh of 

ply, she closed the pocketbook. 

this MMyt you are going to leave a tip, 
get you?” she whispered. 

ling, “No,” said Oscar. Chances are we 

first My] never eat here again. Ach, this 


7.” ‘» business is so foolish. I have save 
e. of money by not tipping.” Then 


_, owned. “But I am not satisfied 

this place. They have granulated 
Otheriugar instead of sugar lumps. We 
sked Mould have used five or 10 sugar 
readiamumps, too, Minnie. Believe me, you 


ave to watch those things. We have 
o get our money’s worth—every- 


here we go.” 


Phosphorus Uptake 
Ability of Corn May Be 
Bnherited, Tests Show 


ST. PAUL— Preliminary tests at 
he University of Minnesota indicate 
hat the ability of corn plants to take 
p phosphorus from the soil may be 
nherited. 

A. C. Caldwell, university soil sci- 
entist, and E. H. Rinke and Duane 
Linden, agronomists, conducted the 
ests using about 50 different inbred 
lines of corn on soil that had been 
fertilized with phosphate tagged with 
radioactive isotopes. 

They found that some inbred lines 
ook up nearly twice as much ferti- 
lizer phosphate as did others. Also, 
they found that when two high-phos- 
phate-using inbreds were crossed, the 
resulting hybrids also tended to be 
high-phosphate users. Crossing low 
users tended to result in low-phos- 
phate-using hybrids, and high users 
crossed with low users resulted in hy- 
brids that, on the average, were in- 
termediate in the amount of phos- 
phate taken up. 


That strengthened the theory that 
the ability of the plant to take up 
phosphate may be inherited. But more 
research will be necessary before this 
can be completely proven, the sci- 


facommcitists say. 
sell- 
R. Thompson Joins 
| V-C Bag Division 


RICHMOND, VA.—John R. Thomp- 
son has joined the V-C Bag Division 
of Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 
as sales coordinator, according to D. 
Harold Johnson, division manager. He 
will make his headquarters at 99 Park 
Ave, New York. 

Ne making the announcement, Mr. 
ohnson said the position of sales co- 
pee gery. created as a part 
Sealy ag Division expansion 
Mr, Thompson has had 20 years ex- 
eae in the industry, and will be 
conte for customer relations, 
oe ct development, technical ser- 
edad marketing. He will work 
o> with V-C sales manager Wal- 
= Gillette. He comes to V-C from 
his Paper Corp. where 
oft Sponsibilities included sales 

ng and marketing. Previously 


ved as Union’ 
Bales manager. headquarters 


eae DAKOTA PLOTS 

Dakot GO, N.D.—Twenty-eight North 
bia) = Counties are planning peren- 
ed contro} demonstration plots 
sy 1957 growing season, re- 
Agticuity Jensen, North Dakota 
Dist al College extension agron- 


Nominations Needed 
For Spencer Award 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Spencer 
Chemical Co. has announced that 
nominations are in order for the third 
annual Charles F. Spencer Award for 
achievement in the field of agricul- 
tural chemistry. The award is ad- 
ministered by the Kansas City section 
of the American Chemical Society. 

This citation, the only one in the 
ACS award family to honor work in 
agricultural and food chemistry, was 
founded in 1955 by Kenneth A. Spen- 
cer, president of Spencer Chemical 
Co., in memory of his father. The 
award is presented annually and con- 
sists of the Charles F. Spencer medal- 
lion, an honorarium of $500, and 
round-trip travel expense to Kansas 
City for the presentation. 

The selection of the 1957 winner 
will be made by a jury of twelve per- 
sons appointed by the Kansas City 
Section from ACS membership at 


large. The jury will be selected on a 
geographic basis and will represent 
industry, research, and education. 
Work to be eligible for recognition 
must be in the general field of agri- 
cultural or feed chemistry, although it 
may specialize in industry, education, 
and research. Nominees for the 
award need not be ACS members but 
they must be United States citizens 
and have done their work within the 
U.S. Nominating blanks and instruc- 
tions are available on request from 


Chairman, Charles F. Spencer 
Award 


American Chemical Society 
425 Volker Boulevard 
Kansas City 10, Missouri 


Nominations must be received by 
June 1. 

The 1956 Award winner was Dr. 
C. A. Elvehjem, biochemist and dean 
of the graduate school, University of 
Wisconsin. Dr, Ralph Hixon of Iowa 
State College was the 1955 winner. 

Kenneth A. Spencer, in establishing 
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the award commented: “There is no 
field of human endeavor so enduring- 
ly important to man’s welfare as the 
field of agricultural and food chem- 
istry. Men of vision in agricultural 
chemistry have always labored to im- 
prove on life’s necessities by provid- 
ing more nourishing foods, better 
shelter, and better clothing. If man 
is to continue to have an improved 
standard of living, these endeavors 
must make vigorous progress .. . To 
this end it is a pleasure for me to 
make available this award . . . which 
will perhaps stimulate continued high 
endeavor in this important field.” 


SURPLUS PLANES 


SAN FRANCISCO — Government 
surplus TBM planes are useful as 
crop dusters, according to Charles 
T. Jensen, owner of a service in the 
Sacramento Valley. Mr. Jensen has 
purchased three such planes for 
$3,600 each and has converted the 
single engine torpedo bombers to 
agricultural use. 


HEPTACHLOR CONTROLS FORAGE INSECTS 
WITHOUT CONTAMINATING MILK OR MEAT! 


This year, Heptachlor will be used more extensively 
than ever for forage insect control, because Hepta- 
chlor provides effective control of forage insects 
without contaminating milk or meat. Tolerances for 
the use of Heptachlor on forage and other crops has 
been established under the Miller Bill, and confirmed 
by extensive tests. Among these was a special study 
made by the USDA, in which dairy cattle were fed 
alfalfa treated with Heptachlor at recommended 
dosages. Chemical analysis showed no trace of 
Heptachlor in milk from the test cattle. Hepta- 
chlor is such an effective insecticide that minimum 
amounts have residual effectiveness, yet are safe to 
use on pasture land and on crops fed to animals. 


there’s a 
=~, hard year ahead 


Grasshoppers, 


HEPTACHLOR 
FORMULATORS! 
Mail coupon 


now for 
samples of 
Heptachlor 
moteriols 

to be used in 
Forage Insect 
Promotions! 


for hungry 


\ forage insects... © 


HEPTACHLOR KILLS THESE FORAGE INSECTS 
AND MANY OTHERS! 


alfalfa weevils, spittlebugs, leaf 


hoppers, sweet clover weevils, cutworms, lygus 
bugs, armyworms, harvester ants, plantbugs, Egyp- 
tian alfalfa weevils. 


MORE HEPTACHLOR SALES PROMOTION 


Heptachlor sales promotion will be bigger than 
ever before, too! There will be more farm paper and 
newspaper advertising, more dealer promotional 
material, more direct mail, literature, and publicity. 


VELSICOL 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
330 East Grand Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send samples of 1957 Heptachior Forage Insect 
promotion materials. 
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Kansas Farmer 
Credits Fertilizer for 
Large Wheat Yield 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—Vin- 
cent Seck, farmer south of here, is 
a firm believer in commercial ferti- 
lizer. His 41.5 bu. per acre yield in 
1956 won second place in the Reno 
County wheat merit contest sponsor- 
ed by the local chamber of commerce. 

“The fertilizer was a lifesaver,” 
Mr. Seck said, “without it, I know 
I would have lost out completely.” 

It was on Sept. 1, 1955 that he got 
some additional land and wanted 15 
acres of it in wheat. Central Kansas 
wheat yields are definitely dependent 
on date of soil preparation. He plowed 
the weed-grown land the same day 
he acquired it and then used the 
spring tooth and packer. He repeat- 
ed the operations a week later. 

He then gave the field a 90 Ib. per 
acre application of anhydrous am- 
monia, plus 50 Ib. of superphosphate. 
He packed the soil again and seeded 


it to wheat on Oct. 20 which is con- 
sidered rather late in this area. 


Profiting from experience, Mr. Seck 
planted the same acreage to wheat 
last fall after thorough preparation 
of the land which inchided another 
90 lb. shot of anhydrous ammonia. 
The wheat now is thickly stooled, just 
a little over knee-high and very uni- 
form. Mr. Seck is looking for an- 
other good yield this harvest—with 
heavy credit going to the fertilizer. 

Mr. Seck is of the opinion that 
acre yield is not alone among bene- 
fits derived from fertilizer. The ferti- 
lizer gets the wheat off to a quick 
start in the fall, makes heavier 
growth for withstanding winter wind 
erosion, and the fertilizer seems to 
hold over very well for the next crop, 


LIGHTER DUTIES 
LEXINGTON, KY.—Dr. W. A. 
Price, head of the department of en- 
tomology and botany at the Kentucky 
Agricultural Experiment Station, will 
enter semi-retirement this summer. 


_FLEX-A-FOAM 


“DUST 


exhales body heat. 


Flex-A-Foam’s lightweight (only 
1 ounce complete) makes it cool 
and comfortable to wear — not 
hot and cumbersome like old- 


fashioned respirators. 


% Filex-A-Foam is easier to breathe 
and talk through than an ordinary 
pocket handkerchief — does away 
with that stuffy, smothered feeling. 


Your best Ounce of Protection 
against Irritating Dust 


Dust protection your workers 
will welcome and wear 


in even the HOTTEST weather 


¥% Ideal for Hot Weather Filter’s por- 
ous action absorbs and actually 


UNMATCHED ECONOMY 
Flex-A-Foam is the Jowest 
priced quality respirator on 
the market today. 
Flex-A-Foam’s washable 


filter outlasts throw-away 
type by more than 100 to 1. 


Fewer filter replacements 
with Flex-A-Foam Dust 
Masks mean fewer lost pro- 
duction hours. 


i 
Another Croplife Service to the Dealer: W 
1 Clip Out This List of Names for Immediate Reference _ 
| 
inv 
POISON CONTROL CENTERS = | 
a 
NEAR YOU | 
Bailing it 
t Below are listed poison information centers now in operation, along l 9. 65 
F with the names of their directors and where they may be reached on an I 0. 
g emergency basis, day or night. ray 
: Experts at these centers have been thoroughly trained in the toxicology | BP : 
of pesticides and are prepared to give accurate information on the course , A new | 
I of action to be taken if local physician should be unavailable or unacquaint- fite” POW 
I with antidote for specific pesticide. by 
4 Keep This List Handy Near Your Telephone! ees 
| 
ILLINOIS 
the 
Chicago, School of Medicine, 706 S. Wolcott St., Joseph Christian, 
.D. said. ine 
I = Springfield, St. John's Hospital, J. Keller Mack, M.D. ately 40 
lb. opel 
INDIANA 
I Indianapolis 5, 401 East 34th Street, Irving Rosenbaum, M.D. eae 
IOWA on t] 
i Des Moines 14, Blank Hospital Clinic, Poison Information Center of low ' 
qa, 0. 
t 1200 Pleasant Street, Executive Secretary 
| 
MICHIGAN 
I Grand Rapids 2, Mark W. Dick, M.D., 1508 McKay Tower, GL 1-3591 hig 
i 10 
3 OHIO 1 voted to 
( 
Cincinnati 2, Academy of Medicine, 4th and Main Streets, Edward Wil- fy 
al chemi 
OKLAHOMA 
— Oklahoma City 4, University of Oklahoma Medical Center, 800 N.E. 13th I synthetic 
1 Street, H. A. Shoemaker, Ph.D., RE 6-1511 weed con 
pany’s 
WISCONSIN 1 be 
Milwaukee, County Medical Society, 208 E. Wisconsin Ave., James O. Kelley he 
3 Next week Croplife will publish a listi , 
i National Agricultural Chemicals Assn., 1145 19th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. { NO. 
| 
lowa Soil Moisture since last November. Soil moisture i nounces i 
in the northern half of Iowa has repe 
Situation Improved changed little since that date. North- @jamide, w 
AMES, IOWA—Soil moisture con- | west Iowa is least improved. US. Dep 
of Iowa than they were in the spring | central area have from 1.5 to 45 go 2” all 
of 1956, E. R. Duncan, agronomist, | it has be 
and Robert Shaw, climatologist, of inches of plant available moisture in use. DET 
Iowa State College report. Their re- the top five feet of soil. This is less HM the gkin , 
port is based on measurements made | than 50% of normal. Prospects for Miuser agai 
in the March 29 to April 10 period. | high corn yields in these areas are Miiigers, flea 
In the southern half of the state, | not good, Mr. Duncan said. eight hot 
the situation has improved markedly Southwest, northeast and a small “ offerin 
part of the central area have “fair” re of 
subsoil moisture. The range is from pees 
50% up to normal—5 to 10 inches. Ste dam 
Corn yield outlook will be favorable Mi, coupa 
where moisture is good. At less favor- 
able locations, rainfall during the No 6: 
ine the Oe 
growing season will determine : 
success of the crop. The southeas' cides 
quarter of the state has 8 to 10 A techs 
inches of soil moisture. This 15 ¢* BiMabout its 
sentially normal. Corn yields will "0' iust heen 
be limited if rainfall distribution du'- Co, Desig 
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Texas Firm to Make 
Plastic Irrigation Pipe 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS — The United 
Pipe & Tube Co., a new compat 
formed to manufacture plastic 11s 
gation pipe and tubes, has bee! 
opened in Lubbock. The new firm will 
concentrate on producing pipe {” 
irrigation use, but will also make | 
somewhat similar product for the 
oilfields and gas lines. 


The president of the new compan) 
Walter S, Pendergast, explained tha! 
Lubbock was chosen as the com 
pany’s location because it was 
center of an irrigation area wateret 
by more than 35,000 wells. W. k 
Ripptoe and Rex Slater will serve “ 
vice presidents. Mr. Slater will be i 
charge of production, while Mr. Rp? 
toe will head a subsidiary of the co" 
pany to be called the High P!lal™ 
Irrigation Supply Co. 
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WHAT'S NEW 


(Continued from page 11) 


lve the amounts and quali- 


hich inv ticides that should be used 


sailing it to Croplife. 
9. 6574—Power 


Kprayer 

per minute “Mighty- 
ite’ power sprayer has been 
Huced by the F. E. Myers & ena the 
The sprayer is said to provic A 
enefits of boom spraying WI 
21-ft. swath. Rough ground 
ittle effect on the spray pattern o 


Water-Soluble Phosphorus 
Discussed by Agronomist 


AMES, IOWA—Corn yield response 
to starter fertilizer increases as the 
percentage of water-soluble phos- 


Mr. Stritzel said tests over a period 
of six years at the Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station bear this out, 
since trials have shown consistently 
that water-soluble phosphorus gives 
better results than phosphorus forms 
not readily soluble in water. 

In most starter fertilizers, the ni- 
trogen and potassium are soluble in 
water and readily available to plants. 

Phosphorus solubility may vary, 
however, from 0 to 100%. For exam- 
ple, calcium metaphosphate (0-62-0) 


corn, Mr. Stritzel indicated. How- 
ever, it is satisfacotry as basic plow- 
down fertilizer for corn, he added. 
Examples of phosphorus sources 
with higher water solubility are 
0-20-0 and 0-45-0. These sources, in 
ammoniated mixed fertilizers, are 


Variations in phosphorus solubility 
have been reflected in performance 
of corn in over 20 field experiments, 
Mr. Stritzel said. Marked differences 
in early growth have been recorded. 

Corn fertilized with material con- 
taining highly water-soluble phos- 
phorus showed a definite early growth 
advantage over corn receiving phos- 
phorus with lower solubility, or no 
phosphorus. Early growth increases in 
tests have usually resulted in cor- 
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Top Fertilization Beats 
Buying More Land, 

Farm Economist Says 


ST. PAUL—It’s much more prac- 
tical to add top amounts of fertilizer 


y of insecticl’™® sect control pro- phorus in the starter is increased, ac- usually intermediate in water solubil- | to soil already in cultivation than to 
na municipa can be obtained by cording to Joe Stritzel, Iowa State ity. Ammonium phosphates contain buy additional land, according to 
ee A to. 6568 on the coupon and College agronomist. 100% water-soluble phosphorus. Ermond Hartmans, a University of 
necking 


Minnesota agricultural economist. Mr. 
Hartmans said that the size of a farm 
should be figured on the basis of how 
many bushels per acre it can produce, 
rather than how many acres it has. 

Many farmers can easily make 
their farms “bigger” by using ferti- 
lizer to supply the soil with nutrients 
needed for top yields, he said. This 
enables the soil to produce more 
bushels of corn and small grains per 
acre, more tons of pasture, hay and 


er, resulting in a uniform 
coverage, company officials 
kaid. The sprayer weighs approxi- 
ately 40 lb. It is designed for 30 to 
r) Ib. operating pressure although the 
bump itself is capable of producing 
B00 lb. maximum pressure. Secure 
omplete details by checking No. 
6574 on the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 6373—Company 
Booklet 


The American Chemical Paint Co. 
has published the charter issue of the 
“ACP Pioneer,” a 24-page booklet de- 
voted to information about the com- 
pany and its products. A chapter, 
with a number of pictures and illus- 
trations, is devoted to the agricultur- 
al chemicals division. Described are 
research and development : facilities, 
synthetic plant growth regulators, 
weed control products and the com- 
pany’s research farm. The booklet 
may be secured by checking No. 6573 
on the coupon and mailing it to Crop- 
life. 


No. 6570—Repellent 
Base 


The Montrose Chemical Co. an- 

‘ure HM nounces it is now offering the new in- 
has sect repellent material, Diethyl Tolu- 
rth- Mijamide, which was developed by the 
US. Department of Agriculture. Di- 

the Mgg¢thy! Toluamide (DET) is described 
45 (gs an all-purpose insect repellent and 
it has been released for commercial 
use. DET can be applied directly to 
the skin or clothing and protects the 
user against mosquitoes, ticks, chig- 
are Mimcers, fleas and biting flies for up to 
eight hours, it is claimed. Montrose 

nall #@™'s offering a high concentration meta 
air” fgg Somer of Diethyl Toluamide to for- 
mulators of insect repellent lotions 
and similar preparations. Secure com- 
plete details by checking No. 6570 on 
the coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6576—Inseecti- 
tides Bulletin 


A technical bulletin of information 
about its Perthane insecticides has 
just been issued by the Rohm & Haas 
Co, Designated by the company as a 
formulation and labeling guide, it is 
Interest to formulators of agricul- 
‘ural chemicals. The bulletin contains 
suegested labels, giving directions for 
“ of the product in controlling cab- 
ee loopers, cherry fruit flies, leaf- 
oo and other insects. Also in- 
are suggestions for formulat- 
Perthane into dusts, 
a able powders and emulsifiable 

Centrates, This bulletin number 
. may be obtained by checking 


76 on th oe 
to Croplife. € coupon and mailing it 


responding yield increases, Mr. Strit- 
zel reported. He recommends using a 
starter fertilizer with a phosphorus 
content that’s at least 50% water 
soluble. 


silage and more pounds of milk, beef 
and pork. 

Mr. Hartmans said “fertilizer of- 
fers the best means of getting the 
most business out of farm soil.” 


contains no water-soluble phosphorus, 
and would thus be a poor source of 
phosphorus to use in a mixed fertiliz- 
er to be placed in the hill or row for 


For hard to kill weeds- 
use the “Old Proven Standby” 


PENNSALT 


Sodium Chlorate is the time-proven herbicide 
to control those hard-to-kill, deep-rooted perennials. 
When used properly, it destroys both tops and 

roots of all plants including weeds and grasses. 

Heavy applications may prevent plant growth for a 
year or more. 


KILLS Bindweed, Canadian Thistle, Hoary Cress, Leafy Spurge, 


Russian Knapweed, Bermuda Grass, Quack Grass and many 


it 


i 


PENNSALT OF WASHINGTON 
3 


CHEMIC As CORPORA 


DIVISION 
THOM 


other perennial weeds and grasses. 


FOR POSITIVE CONTROL OF WEEDS AND GRASSES 


Along roadsides 


Along fences 
and rights-of-way. 


Along ditches 
and canals 


IN THE MIDWEST—write or telephone for free bulletin 
No. A-8 to the PENNSALT CHEMICALS Northern Agricultural 
Chemicals office, 309 Graham Building, Aurora, Illinois. 
Phone Aurora 6-8545. 


PENNSALT OF WASHINGTON DIVISION 


PENNSALT CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


(Formerly Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company of Washington) 


Packéd in 100 lb. 
steel containers. 


EXTRA BEN EFITS 


ts (WATER, OKLA.—Fertilizer 
eat indicate that grain 
ite th e do hot sufficiently meas- 
, ‘he beneficial effects of phos- 
fertilization, the Oklahoma 
Tha experiment Station re- 
titans creased initial grow 
porting brought about 
Theat paste zation produce extra 
and protects the soil 
Wind erosion, the station says. 


Bryan, Tex. 
Portland, Ore. 


Aurora, Ill. TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
Berkeley, Calif, Los Angeles, Calif. Montgomery, Ala. 
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A Wisconsin soils extension special- 
ist reports that the new wheel track 
method of planting corn on freshly 
plowed ground is saving farmers as 
much as $5 an acre in labor, time and 
machinery costs. 

Arthur E. Peterson, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, says that with this 
method the planter is pulled behind 
the tractor and the corn is planted 
in the tractor tracks. A field should 
be plowed and planted the same day, 
he reports. The starter fertilizer can 
be drilled in the row at planting 


ment for corn. 


Mr. Peterson says that attachments 


are now available for placing the fer- 
tilizer in a band two inches to the 
side and an inch or two below seed 
level. He reports that this is the most 
efficient method of fertilizer place- 


He lists these other advantages of 
wheel track planting: (1) reduce the 
amount of soil erosion; (2) yields are 
just as high or higher than with ordi- 
nary soil preparation methods; (3) 
the corn will germinate uniformly 
particularly in dry years. Moisture 
left in freshly plowed ground is 
time. usually enough for good germination; ~ 
(4) weed control is more efficient. 


over the rows. 


* 


nois Natural History Survey. 


the tassel stage. 


The soil between the rows dries out 
and weed seeds have a tough time 
growing. A weed spray can be used 


The best time to treat corn borers 
in sweet corn is when the tassel ratio 
in the field is between 40 and 50, ad- 
vises H. B. Petty, Illinois extension 
entomologist at the University of Tlli- 
nois College of Agriculture and IIli- 


The tassel ratio measures. the 
height of the developing tassel in 
relation to the height of the growing 
plant, Mr. Petty explains. Only plant- 
ings with 20 or more unhatched egg 
masses per 100 plants when the tas- 
sel ratio is 20 or above need to be 
sprayed, he said. The tassel ratio in- 
creases as the plant moves closer to 


Mr. Petty and W. H. Luckmann, 
Illinois Natural History Survey en- 
tomologist, have prepared a new pub- 
lication, “Controlling Corn Borers in 


1. Du Pont UAL provides fertilizer 
mixtures with urea and ammonium 
nitrogen. In the soil, urea quickly 
converts to ammonium nitrogen, 
which attaches to the soil particles. 


trate nitrogen. 


How nitrogen from 


Fertilizers ammoniated with Du Pont UAL have extra sales appeal 
because they are composed of two highly efficient forms of nitro- 
gen. These forms—urea and ammonium—supply nitrogen that 
nourishes plants at the rate required for maximum growth and 
yields. 

Nitrogen from Du Pont UAL resists leaching—remains in the 
root zone where plants readily absorb it. Thus, on the basis of 
units of nitrogen actually available to plants, UAL is a very 
economical investment. 

Four formulations are available, including UAL 37—a special 
composition that releases nitrogen even more slowly. For tech- 
nical assistance and information on the solution best suited to 


your use, write Du Pont. 
AMMONIA LIQUORS 


REG. PAT. OFF 


2. This ammonium nitrogen resists 
leaching. Nitrogen is made available 
to the plants when soil bacteria con- 
vert the ammonium nitrogen to ni- 


3. Wnder normal growing conditions, 
the conversion of ammonium nitro- 
gen to nitrate nitrogen occurs at 
about the same rate that growing 
plants demand this nutrient nitrogen. 


Pont Ammonia Liquors 
resists leaching ... nourishes crops to maturity 


Here are other important advantages 
of Du Pont URAMON® Ammonia Liquors: 


@ Safe in granulation...no danger of flash fires and 
less stack. Gives firm, uniform, stable granules, 
best for storage and application. 


@ Won't corrode regular fertilizer manufacturing 
equipment, including ordinary steel and alumi- 
num, 


@ Gives mixed goods better “‘feel’’—minimizes cak- 
ing, segregation and dusting. 


@ Suitable for either batch or continuous mixing. 


@ Prompt, dependable delivery enables you to 
schedule your production with confidence. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 


Polychemicals Department + Wilmington 98, Delaware 


1616 Walnut St. 7250 N. Cicero Ave. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. Chicago 30, Ill. 


Du Pont Company of Canada (1956) Limited 
85 Eglinton Avenue East, Toronto 12, Ontario 


Sweet Corn.” It discusses 
schedules, how to determine the t; 
sel ratio, what fields to treat whe 
to treat for first-generation ea 
and how to control second-generati, 


Planting 


borers. 055 aS th 
reciabl} 
* prised 
Leafy spurge, a stubborn noxio cers’ Sto 
weed, with broad-leaved blades q For insté 
numerous seed pods, has invaded 61 itle on Sel 
000 acres in 54 counties jn Soutl f technic 
Dakota. Memistinct 
“However, experiments eported 
at the South Dakota col pemicals 
Experiment Station show that |e," the F 
spurge infestations can be eliminate 
or greatly reduced in size,” says Ly) igures IP 


ears. 
The 1956 
as chara 
jons in 


Derscheid, associate agronomist. 


In some of the test plots in a 80- 
acre leafy spurge infestation near 


Clear Lake, more than 90% of this mmlississipP! 
weed was eliminated in three years, Mmpnift to © 
phorus ins 

Mr. Derscheid explains how it wailllmbesistance 
done: The infested plots were cy) ecticide: 


tivated with a duckfoot field cultivalllm North a 


tor seven times during the summe d Alabe 
seeded to bromegrass in August, andfilihse of abo! 
sprayed with 2,4-D at the rate of on@lllon dusts 
and one-half pounds per acre for 
years. Miusts and 

The agronomist says the rate of apgmepray con 
plications and date of treatment apgmmerop. Nev 
pear to be unimportant. “Applicatiogmether 4) 
of 2,4-D the third year would probabiggmpounds of 


Cotton 
were esti 
states: 
South Ce 
Alabama 
Mississip| 
Louisiana 
Texas . 
An area 
bered lanc 
ections 0! 
exico, W 
956 to co 
sing 1 lb 
5,000 Ib. 
ornia aga 


have given even a higher percentag 
of elimination,” he said. 


* 


Irrigators should protect their cor 
fields from corn rootworms, even i 
the fields were sprayed last year. 
is the advice of Robert Roselle, Uni 
versity of Nebraska extension ento 
mologist. Serious damage is likely if 
dryland corn where it is being grow 
for the second and third successiv 
years. 


Damage will be at a minimum if 
dryland fields that have been in othe 


crops for two years. There is n aetone 
method to predict the number OM. yont: 
rootworms present, he said. Hates for 


This wo 
b. ethylen 
ontrol of 
n. Colorac 
n estimat 
hloride a; 
he southe 
urpentine 


* 


Even though farmers may be look 
ing for extra ways to reduce cos 
this year, it won’t pay them to cu 
down on fertilizer for the corn crop. 

That advice comes from Ha 


Routhe, extension farm managemenggBtates as | 
specialist, and Charles Simkins, exgjfennessee, 
tension soils specialist at the Univemgifobenzene 
sity of Minnesota. They point out thageetle in 
with normal weather, fertilizing corMNew Mex 
according to soil test will pay OMM—R45-T (4 
even if corn drops to $1 bu. this fallBpplied m 

They base that statement on ave ant and 
age fertilizer returns as determine ontrol of 


from farm demonstrations and expe In 1957 


mental work around southern Minna inclu 
sota in recent years. icres in M 
horther 


These figures show that unferti- Plans | 
lized first-year corn, after legum 
crops, yields about 20 bu. per acre 
lower than fertilized corn fields tempted 
For second-year corn, unfertilize 
fields average 30 bu. less. 


Fertilizing according to soil tea, New 
in southern Minnesota averages ab0 
$12 per acre for first-year corn 4 
$18 for second-year corn, based ° 
current fertilizer prices. 

In both cases, though, the averag 
return is $1.67 for each dollar's wort 


N 
of fertilizer put on the land—figu! by rh 
corn at $1 bu. Ne summ, 

late effor 
wr Y mot 


Dusting Firm Expands 


LOS BANOS, CAL.—Inland Avid of 
tion Co., a pioneer crop dusting fi 
has increased its fleet to a total § 
eight planes, with an average of 9 
pilots. The firm, founded in 1944, | 
Bernard Negra, Lloyd Stearma? 
the late Thomas Jorgensen, 
increasing demand by crop Con, 
for spraying operations from the 4 


Bill Brown is now a partner int _ 
firm. Mii 
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PESTICIDE SITUATION 


(Continued from page 1) 


jous year, but rose 

ty 1956. "This increase 
~ ed largely the primary pro- 
oa tocks of technical chemicals. 
ed sstarice, 28 of these firms held 
"Sept. 30, 1955 to 55,878,000 Ib. 
echnical materials involving 29 
orted 95,310,000 Ib. 
micals on Sept. 30, 1956, up 71% 
the previous year. Comparisons 
roe two years are based solely on 
oe from firms reporting both 
as 1956 season in the Cotton Belt 


as characterized (1) by dry condi- 


lie the area west of the 
‘ons in much of 
‘a rssissippi River, and (2) by the 
ae: hift to calcium arsenate and phos- 


insecticides where boll weevil 
chlorinated hydrocarbon 
ecticides might be a factor. 
North and South Carolina, Georgia 
q Alabama together estimate the 
se of about 75 million pounds of cot- 
on dusts in 1956. Louisiana and Ar- 
Fansas consumed 77 million pounds of 
Musts and over 1,400,000 gallons of 
pray concentrates on their cotton 
rop. New Mexico and Arizona to- 
bether applied 25 million 

of cotton dust. 
ave acreages treated in 1956 
were estimated by the following 
siates: 


South Carolina ....... 


Mississippi 1,565,000 
Louisiana 540,000 


An area of 1,366,900 acres of tim- 
bered land, largely seriously infested 
ections of Montana, Idaho and New 
exico, was sprayed from the air in 
956 to control the spruce budworm, 
sing 1 lb. DDT per acre. A further 
5,000 lb. DDT were applied in Cali- 
ornia against the Douglas fir tussock 
moth. About 305,000 individual trees 
were hand sprayed, largely in Colora- 
fo, Montana, and the southeastern 
states for bark beetle control. 

This work included use of 310,000 
b. ethylene dibromide applied for the 
ontrol of Engelmann spruce beetle 
n Colorado at 1% to 2 Ib. per tree, 
n estimated 270,000 lb. benzene hexa- 
hloride against such bark beetles as 
he southern pine beetle and the black 
urpentine beetle in the southeastern 
slates as far west as Mississippi and 
pennessee, and 2,000 lb. orthodichlo- 
obenzene to control the Black Hills 
beetle in South Dakota, Colorado, 
Yew Mexico and Utah. 2,4-D and 
b4,5-T (44,000 Ib. acid basis) were 
pplied mostly to destroy wild cur- 
ant and gooseberry bushes in the 
ontrol of white pine blister rust. 

In 1957, spruce budworm ‘control 
ll include treatment of 750,000 


eres in Montana and possibly 500,000 
northern Idaho. ‘ 


Plans have been made for con- 
trol operations in Canada this year 
More extensive than any eyer at- 
fempted on the North American 
continent. DDT Ib. per acre) is 
‘ be applied against the spruce . 
udworm on about 5,000,000 acres 
in New Brunswick and 1,500,000 
in Quebec (Gaspe Peninsula). 
DT will be used at 1 Ib. per acre 
about 150,000 acres in British 
“lumbia (Vancouver Island) 
ainst the black-headed budworm. 


Nearly a million 


by acres were sprayed 


Northeast during 


PI'Y moth and to reduce its num- 
e 


rate of application we 
_ Was 
brat DDT in a gallon of light oil 


Plans have bee i 
announced to 
3 million acres of forest 
Ny Parts of New York, New 
and Pennsylvania ‘in’ 1957. 
Scheduled to have begun. 
ite, 15, will continue to mid. 
 VONtracts awarded for the ap- 
/nelude* all costs of insecti- 
"6, transportation ‘and’ ap- 


plication, are for an average of 73¢ 
a gallon. 


State control operations will be 
conducted in some infested portions 
of nine northeastern states. A spray 
program in Michigan will cover 31 
square miles in two counties, using 
about 7,500 gal. of spray. Since a 
single DDT treatment is adequate to 
clean up the infestation in a given 
area, plans for eventual eradication 
of the gypsy moth include spraying 
in 1958 an area north and east of 
the main area treated this year. 


Finding of the Mediterranean fruit 
fly, destructive pest of citrus and 
many other fruits and vegetables, in 
Florida last April set off an all-out 
federal-state program to stamp out 
the infestation. Eradication has de- 
pended mainly on large-scale aerial 
spraying, but includes also the use of 
ground-operated mist blowers to ap- 


Ply malathion bait spray. Granular 
dieldrin and heptachlor have been ap- 
plied to the soil under known host 
plants, the treated area being 29,000 
acres, the rate 5 Ib. per acre. 

Some 50,000 insect traps, baited 
with angelica-seed oil (and later 
with a_ synthetic substitute), have 
been used to determine accurately 
the extent of the infested area. Near- 
ly 800,000 acres have been treated 
with insecticides, most of them sever- 
al times. Counting repeated treat- 
ments, the aggregate number of 
acres sprayed totals over 6 million. 
One-half pound of malathion with a 
yeast bait (enzymatic protein hy- 
drolysate) is applied to each acre. 


Major grasshopper infestations of 
cropland in 1956 extended from 
Wisconsin and Minnesota across 
western Illinois, Iowa and parts of 
Missouri and Kansas. Some areas 
suffered the greatest crop losses in 
20 years. Late summer and fall 
surveys to determine the potential 
severity of 1957 infestations indi- 
cated the largest increase on crop- 
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Table 5—Rangeland Acreage Treated for 
Control of Grasshoppers and Mormon 


Cricket in 1957 
Mormon 
State Grasshoppers cricket 
(acres (acres) 
Montana ............. 29,045 
New Mexico ......... 674,614 ans 
North Dakota ........ 960 aves 
South Dakota ........ ,594 
2,020 34,064 
269,807 7,515 


Source: Plant Pest Control Branch, ARS. 


land to be in Minnesota and North 
Dakota. 


In many other areas control may 
be necessary to avoid grasshopper 
damage to cultivated crops. In 1956 
more than 2 million acres of low 
value rangeland were treated to con- 
trol grasshopper (Table 5). Control 
operations would have been justified 
on much more of the rangeland that 


> 


Fertilizer advertising pages 1956 
Successful Farming. ..... 
Capper’s Farmer. ...... 
Form Journal. 


In 1956, manufacturers of fertilizer 
concentrated most of their advertising 
in SuccessFuL Farminc—as they have 
for each of the past five years. 

Makers of pest controls and sellers 
of crop machinery and equipment also 
ranked SF at the top. 

SuccEssFUL FaRminG sells more— 
because it has more of its circulation 
among the farmers who can buy more 
Bhe 44% of US farmers who earn 
a pational cash farm income. 


prefer 


28.38 
18.46 
10.77 


Successful 


farm business, SuccessruL FARMING is 
equally valued for its contributions to 
better living. Its practical, illustrated 
service articles show the nation’s best 
farmers how to increase output, yields, 


and profits by all modern means... 


d manual for better 


including commercial fertilizer. 

SF subscribers have spendable cash 
for investment in anything which gives 
greater output—are big earners, with 
average cash income from farming alone 
of around $10,000 for the past several 
years. On prosperous*farms averaging 
285.8 acres, SF readers need what you 
have to sell. SF’s 1,300,000 circulation 
delivers profitable sales most efficiently 
at lowest cost! 3 

For the full story on your best market 
and medium, ask the nearest SF office. 


MEREDITH PuBLIsHING Company, Des Moines... 
with offices in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 


he tag 
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was infested. The largest areas of po- 
tentially severe and very severe 
grasshopper infestations of rangeland 
for 1957 are in Kansas, Oklahoma 
and the Texas Panhandle. 


The fastest spreading foreign in- 

sect pest ever to invade this country, 
the spotted alfalfa aphid, arrived in 
the U.S. in 1954 and now occurs in 30 
states. The area infested by the end 
of 1956 extended from California to 
the East Coast, northward to south- 
ern South Dakota, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. 
' East of the Mississippi River it in- 
cluded Illinois and southwestern Indi- 
ana with spotty local damage report- 
ed in every state south of the Ohio 
and Potomac rivers. Heavy reduction 
in alfalfa yields resulted from infesta- 
tions in some western states. Mala- 
thion and parathion were the materi- 
als most commonly used on alfalfa 
hay crops. — 

Surveys of fall populations of Euro- 
pean corn borer larvae in 1956 show- 
ed a reduction in the North Central 


states over the previous year while 
a build-up occurred in the eastern 
states. Heaviest concentrations in the 
East are in Rhode Island, New York 
(Long Island), New Jersey, south- 
eastern Pennsylvania, and Delaware. 


The continued spread of the im- 
ported fire ant is causing concern. 
Originally reported in southern Ala- 
bama about 1930, the insect is now 
scattered throughout the Mid-South, 
principally in Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and parts of Florida, Geor- 
gia and Texas. Many suggestions have 
been made regarding a publicly sup- 
ported control program against this 
vicious and destructive pest. Hep- 
tachlor, dieldrin, chlordane and al- 
drin are recommended for its control. 

The effect of the soil bank on the 
consumption of pesticides is, for lack 
of any good basis for prediction, an 
open question. Reduction of crop 
acreage will tend to reduce herbicide 
usage. If anticipated profits appear 
to warrant the investment, pesticides 
applied to protect the crop may be 


used in large quantities to assure 
maximum yields on the fewer acres. 


The national highway construc- 
tion program is expected ultimate- 
ly to result in an annual expendi- 
ture of 100 million dollars for chem- 
icals and their application. The fed- 
‘eral-state cooperative plan for a 
41,000 mile interstate road system 
will bring over a million acres of 
right-of-way under roadside main- 
tenance. 


Over two-thirds of the right-of-way 
of an 8-lane and three-fourths of a 
6-lane highway will lie in the cate- 
gory of roadsides. The average is 25 
acres of roadside per mile of these 
highways. Rural roads have at least 
3 acres of roadside per mile. 

Only about 10% of roadsides now 
receive chemical treatment. Of the 
pesticides applied by the Connecticut 
State Highway Dept. 36% are insecti- 
cides and fungicides, the remainder 
weed killers. 

Fertilizer-pesticide mixtures, ac- 


fruit finish — n 


ania 


i Control codling moth throughout the 
__ growing season! Ryania results in bette 


and particularly for pre-harvest 


your regular dealer can’t supply 
ite Penick for further information. 


Agricultural Chemical and Insecticide Division 
$. B. PENICK & COMPANY. 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 8 + 735 W. DIVISION $T., CHICAGO 190 


cording to a survey reported jn 10x 
are sold in 35 out of 43 Deter ly 
ing and also in Puerto Rico. Alépe 
chlordane, dieldrin and heptach} 
were the pesticides most of ten 
mitted, aldrin being wel] ahead 

the other chemicals. 


Eighty percent of the $7 

of insect control on the 
crop in 1956 is estimated to have ne 
directed against the Codling mot 
(60%) and orchard mites (20%) 
Losses to this crop in spite of con 
trol practices are believed to hav 
amounted to $245,000. The cost of in 
sect control on Ohio vegetable crop 
amounted to $1,145,000 (66% of thi 
cost on potatoes and 14% on toma, 
toes); losses to vegetable crops cam 
to $350,000. 


The acreage of crops, forests, etd 
treated with pesticides from the ai 


according to the Annual Survey 9 Grade cla 
Aerial Work Aviation Activities } 


the CAA, increased greatly in 195: 


over 1954. In 1955 the treated a,c tinder) 
amounted to over 45 million acre Produ 
(Table 6) compared with 31.1 mj) chlorina 
lion in 1954 and 33.9 million in 19 drin, 
Table 6—Aerial Application of Pesticide ag 
and Defoliants in the U.S. in 1955 64,081, 0 
(000's omitted) year. In 
Activity treated 95,698,0 
Crepe, orchards, 808 were tr 
263 737 "462 the ins 
Plant disease | 
Weed. control .... 5,291 119 8.649 
Brush control ..... 297 285 1.047 Organ 
Defoliation ....... 2,204 20,680 11,865 creased | 
54,337 302,331 77,422 secticide: 
Source: CAA, Office of Flight Operations an chlorinat 
iness. boll wee' 
Acreages treated in 1955 were disqam ing Tesi: 
tributed as follows: 5% in Region je Parathior 
(Northeast to and including Ohiogam dust fell 
Kentucky and Virginia), 51% in Rega Previous 
gion 2 (Southeast and South includgam thion wit 
ing Oklahoma and Texas), 9% in Regmm came in 
gion 3 (North Central States Methy! 
Ohio and Kentucky), and 35% liquid 
Region 4 (Mountain and qué 
States). Comparable figures for 19 Many | 
are not yet available. were tr 
methyl | 
Production of DDT in the calen- 3 mated tl 
dar year 1956 amounted to 138,963,- i on cotto 
000 pounds, nearly 10 million with fur 
pounds more than in the record MM 1957. Sey 
year of 1955. The comparable figure first tim 
for the crop year 1955-56 wasiiiM and have 
slightly less, namely season. 
pounds. In the five months October, Large 
1956 through February, 1957, a fur- ing const 
ther 52,980,000 pounds were pro- tion pro; 
duced. ranean { 
organic 
DDT stocks in the possession common 
eight primary DDT producers OM to wide 
Oct. 1, 1956 were nearly 17 milliOMl crop are. 
pounds or about twice the producergi 17147) 
inventory of a year before. Export 
during the 1955-56 crop year we velopmen 
54,821,000 Ib., compared to 50,968,008 ciple of « 
pounds in the previous 12 on 
Domestic disappearance of DDT 
the producers’ level in 1955-56, the'@l treatmen 
fore, was about 75 million pounds. Lead a 
Actual consumption may have beel about 20: 
as low. as 65 million pounds. Publi mately 1, 
programs, federal, state and mu nia about 
cipal, utilize large quantities of DD Sales 
in the control of spruce budwort markedly 
gypsy moth, elm bark beetles (cali 9 millio 
riers.of Dutch elm disease), M°SQUHRE of the ¢, 
toes and flies. hydrocart 
Production of benzene pected of 
(gamma basis) in 1956 (calend@i in Louisi, 
year) amounted to 14,369,000 1b. HAMM pounds fy 
considerable increase over any Million 
since 1952. During the 1955-56 ss cotto) 
year, 13,535,000 Ib. were produced. HA Cryojit, 
the five months October, 1956 throug for 
February, 1957, a further 5,245.90 pounds (7 
Ib. (gross basis was 30,733,000 1b 
were manufactured. thle 


compares with 4,372,000 “tsiana 
(gamma) produced in the five mont 

following October 1, 1955. This 
rate of production. is despite a !aré4 
producer inventory at the.end of t Source 


1956. growing season. 
Exports. of BHC. (gamma) We Extract 

somewhat lower in 1955-56 than : Mar proc 

the previous. crop year (3,537,000 this ¢ 


compared to 3,941,000 Ib.). Domest 


eight 
wer 
same 
nf BHC 1 
ces ing is sh¢ 
jumption 
9.0 
with the 
data, all 
clude linc 
toble 7— 
reries of 
° 
Prop 
or scarred skins! | W4 
And only Ryania gives you all of these 
* Leaves no harmful residues. Exe pt 
under the Miller Bill for pre-harvest use! 
Ence rages beneficial insect specie: 
| 


from producer level 
than for several 
primary producers 
ever, that their stocks Sept. ov, 
gwever 13,124,000 pounds gamma 
677,000 1b. gross) compared to 1,- 
Lalts Ib (7,685,000 lb. gross) on 
date in 1955. A breakdown 
BHC inventories by grade classes 
, all producers and mixers report- 
* shown in Table 7. Actual con- 
tion is believed to have been 8.7 


to 9.0 million pounds gamma basis. 


th the except 
7 all BHC figures 
lude lindane. 

ucers' and Mixers’ Inven- 
ated Benzene Hexa- 
1955 and 1956, by 


Proportion Grade Classes 

Gross basis Gamma basis 

Grade class 1956 «41955 «1956 «(1955 
rade % % % 
75% gamma si.) 80.5 
18 9.0 12.4 
production of insecticides of the 


ted hydrocarbon group (al- 
dieldrin, endrin, 
heptachlor and toxaphene) in 1955- 
56 was 90,418,000 Ib. compared to 
4,031,000 Ib. the previous crop 
ear.In Illinois, lowa and Nebraska 
of corn were plant- 


to 60% of the treated acre- 
Illinois and Iowa received 


aa insecticide in mixtures with 


fertilizer. 


Organic phosphorus insecticides in- 
creased in importance as cotton in- 
secticides in 1956, due to a shift from 
chlorinated compounds to which the 
boll weevil in some areas is develop- 
ing resistance. In 1956 the use of 
parathion spray concentrates and 1% 
dust fell off in Louisiana from the 
previous year while mixtures of para- 
thion with calcium arsenate and DDT 
came into extensive use on cotton. 
Methyl parathion dust mixtures and 
liquid sprays also were applied in 
large quantities. 

Many acres of cotton in Mississippi 
were treated with malathion and 
methyl parathion. It has been esti- 
mated that use of methyl parathion 
on cotton increased tenfold in 1956 
with further expansion expected in 
1957. Several producers plan for the 
first time to make this compound 
and have supplies ready for the 1957 
season. 

Large amounts of malathion are be- 
ing consumed in the 1956-57 eradica- 
tion program against the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly in Florida. Other 
organic phosphorus compounds in 


for widespread acceptance on that 
crop are “EPN” and “Guthion” (Bay- 
er 17147). Many others have special 
uses or are in various stages of de- 
velopment. Demeton, the active prin- 
ciple of “Systox,” is recommended for 
Use on cotton. Thimet is a second 
systemic used only in the custom 
treatment of cotton seed for planting. 
Lead arsenate production dropped 
about 20% in 1956. Of the approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 lb. used in Califor- 
ila about 85% is the basic form. 
Sales of calcium arsenate rose 
markedly in the 1956 season to about 
million pounds. This was because 
of the trend away from chlorinated 
vdrocarbon insecticides in areas sus- 
ye of boll weevil resistance. Sales 
ulsiana rose to about 9 million 
Pounds from 1,840,000 Ib. in 1955. Two 
million pounds were used on Arkan- 
88 cotton in 1956. 
sales reported in Louisiana 


were ] 
bounds (Table 8). cox then, 


Toble 8—Sales of 
Ryania and Cryolite in 
louisiana Sugarcane Borer Control 
3 1954 


0% | 
Cryolite 


Oy 
Strvicg, 


50 2,386,650 574,150 2,460 
95 39,116 191/295 


Louisiana Agricultural Extension 
of pyrethrum flowers 
to thre ducing areas before export 

country saves freight costs 


common use on cotton or promising. 


Table 9—Pyrethrum Imports 


terioration of pyrethrins. In addition 
to extraction facilities in Kenya, a 
plant now extracts flowers at Bukavu, 
Belgian Congo. Another is projected 
in the Congo to start operation in 
late 1957. 

Small quantities of Japanese 15% 
extract are received in the United 
States. The Suez situation appears 
not to have interfered greatly with 
the movement of pyrethrum from 
Africa. Some extract was recently 
shipped from Belgian Congo by air. 
A considerable proportion of pyre- 
thrum is customarily carried around 


Calendar year Flowers Powder Extract; 
Pounds Pounds Pounds 
1953 7,563,546 46,38) 5,480 7,701,263 
1954 6,915 , 882 72,560 8,125,215 
1956 44697 5576 149,566 7,190, 342 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census 


the Cape of Good Hope. The trend to 
extraction in the country of origin 
(Table 9) requires a change-over in 
processing equipment in this country. 

Commercial synergists used to ex- 
tend pyrethrum include piperonyl 
butoxide, n-propyl isome and sul- 
foxide, all of which are derivatives 
of safrol. The principal source of sa- 
frol is imported ocotea cymbarum 
oil distilled from canela sassafraz, a 
Brazilian tree. A minor source of sa- 
frol is Japanese camphor oil. A new 
powerful synergist for pyrethrins, al- 
lethrin, and cyclethrin is Sesoxane 
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which also requires ocotea cymbarum 
as a raw material. 


Rotenone imports rose somewhat 
in 1955-56 over the previous crop 
year. During the summer it was re- 
ported that the supply was becoming 
short because of heavy demand as the 
result of exemption from tolerance 
limitations on raw agricultural com- 
modities. : 

Imports during the fourth quarter 
of 1956 amounted to 2,034,000 pounds 
of whole and powdered root, more 
than in any quarter since the mid- 
dle of 1951. Nearly 7,000,000 Ib. were 
received during the entire calendar 
year 1956. Although a large propor- 
tion of rotenone supplies in the U.S. 
is used in killing rough fish in infest- 
ed lakes, etc., this use has not been 
separated from strictly agricultural 
consumption. 


Copper sulfate use in agriculture 
appears to be yielding more each year 
to synthetic organic fungicides (cap- 
tan, ferbam, glyodin, zineb, etc.). 
Shipments reported to the U.S. Bu- 


shipping Space, and reduces de- 
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reau of Mines totalled 134 million 
pounds of which only 21% (28,140,000 
lb.) was for agricultural uses; 33% 
was for industrial and 46% for other 
uses, chiefly export. 

Agricultural consumption as a fun- 
gicide and plant nutrient was well 
below the previous three-year aver- 
age of 37 million pounds. On the 
basis of 3-year averages (Table 10) 
total domestic disappearance of cop- 
per sulfate has been maintained only 
in the third quarter of the year. 

Ground sulfur is consumed in large 
quantities as a fungicide and miticide. 
No data are available annually as to 
the volume of production. The 1954 
Census of Manufactures reports pro- 
duction of 313 million pounds of wet- 
table sulfur and sulfur dust compared 
to 158 million pounds in 1947. Pesti- 
cidal consumption of sulfur in Cali- 
fornia is believed to be 50 to 55 mil- 
lion pounds a year. 

- The consumption of pentachloro- 
phenol as a wood preservative has 


grown rapidly in the last several 
years, judging by reports from wood- 
treating plants (Table 11). This use 
of PCP represents only a part of the 
U.S. consumption. Furthermore, re- 
lated compounds such as the tri- and 
tetrachlorophenols are of some impor- 
tance in the control of wood-rot and 
mildew organisms. Zine 2,4,5-tri- 
chlorophenate is a seed treatment 
chemical. 


Table 11—Pentachlorophenol Use by 
Wood Treating Plants 


Number of 


Year plants reporting PCP used 
(1,000 Ib.) 
290 4,323 
317 10,503 
*Preliminary. 


Source: U.S. Forest Service. 


The production of herbicidal 
preparations has grown extremely 
rapidly in recent years. In Table 12 
are shown comparative dollar 
values for the production of these 


2 


___ Att alert businessman—the fellow who made that notel 
‘ He’s looking for ways to build profitable business, and z 
he'll find one when he checks on the new INFUCO Dealer Plan. ; 
Follow his example, and your customers who ’ 

~ handle“stored grain will be thanking you time and 
again for introducing them to 
INFUCO grain sanitation products. 


Table 10—Copper Sulfate Disappearance, All Uses 


Year 


3 : 4 3 


total for-™ 
Quarter : Quarter 


tCalendar year 


1951 33,305 34,602 2h, ,687 29,855 122 
1952 34,497 255997 19,748 17,940 98,162 
1953 30,48) 17,331 13,850 18,187 79,852 
195k 18,048 21,688 22,334 11,928 73,998 
1955 24,67 23,360 18,026 16,66) 82,72 
1956 2h 468 13,702 19,526 18,456 76,162 
Average 
1951-53 32,762 25,977 19,28 21,994 100,161 
Percent of 
annual average 32 of 25 9 19.4 22.0 100.0 
Average 
195-56 «22,397 19,583 19,962 686 77,628 
Percent of 
annual average 28.9 25.2 25.7 20.2 100.0 


1/ Reported final annual total for 1955 was 83,348,000 pounds, 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines 


and related materials by establish- 
ments primarily engaged in the 
manufacture. 


Table 12—Value of Shipments of Pesti- 
cidal Preparations 


1954 Census 1947 Census 


Relative Relative 
Industry impor- impor- 
code Value tance Value tance 
($1,000) % ($1,000) % 
Insecticides, 
fungicides 
(agricul.) 
(2897) .... 177,956 65 83,356 70 
Household 
insecticides, 
repellents 
(28991) ... 60,635 22 27,653 23 
Weed killers 
(28992) ... 36,344 13 7,924 7 
274,935 100 118,933 100 
Source: 1954 Census of Manufactures, Bull. 


A nationwide survey indicates that 
36% more farmers plan to use pre- 
emergence weed sprays in 1957 than 
in 1956, 25% more plan to use brush 
killers, and 7% more post-emergence 
weed killers. Only 3 percent more 
farmers plan to use insect control on 
crops. 

Production of 2,4-D acid reported 
for the calendar year 1956 was ap- 
preciably less than in either 1954 or 
1955. End-of-season inventories ap- 
peared up somewhat. During the 5- 
month period October, 1956 through 
February, 1957 an estimated 13,400,- 
000 Ib. of 2,4-D acid were produced, 
and the reported production of esters 
and salts was 9,518,000 lb. (acid 
equivalent, 6,922,000 lb.). 2,4,5-T pro- 
duction was higher than since 1953. 
Production of 2,4,5-T acid during the 
period from Oct. 1, 1956 through 
February, 1957 was 2,034,000 Ib. 


Shipments of sodium chlorate prep- 
arations for weed control in 1954 
were reported in the Census of Manu- 
factures to be 74,599,000 Ib. Much of 
this material would contain only 40 
to 45% chlorate. Assuming an aver- 
age of 45%, the actual quantity of 
chlorate involved would amount to 
34,900,000 Ib. This compares favorably 
with the results of a survey by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce which 
showed herbicide and defoliant con- 
sumption of chlorate in 1954 to be 
33,750,000 Ib. 


An intensive clean grain program 
directed largely at handling of grain 
on farms and in country elevators is 
being conducted by federal and state 
extension services and various agri- 
cultural organizations. No estimate is 
available as to the increased quantity 
of grain fumigants. and protectants 
that may be involved. 

However, the percentage of car- 
loads of “weevily” wheat arriving at 
the Kansas City inspection point has 
gradually dwindled. At the beginning 


of the program in 1950, receipts of 
“weevily” wheat averaged 5 to 10%. 
In August, 1956 the percentage was 
2.9 and for the previous 6 months it 
ranged from 0.41 to 1.2. A marked in- 
crease has occurred in the use of cal- 
cium cyanide for grain fumigation in 
elevators. 

Eradication of the Khapra beetle 
consumed 535,033 Ib. of methyl! brom- 
ide in 1956, of which 472,429 Ib. were 
in California and Arizona. A small 
quantity of this fumigant was used 
in the program in New Mexico and 
61,404 lb. were applied in Mexico 
through cooperation of the Mexican 
government. Fumigation of a certain 
feed plant is reported to have re- 
quired 9% acres of plastic covering, 


35,000 clamps and 32,000 pounds of 


methyl] bromide. 


An estimated 26,860 Ib. of ethylene 
dibromide have been used in 1956 in 
fumigating commodities subject to 
the Mediterranean fruit fly quaran- 
tine in Florida. Further quantities 
were used in Texas on citrus fruit 
to be moved to California. 


Soil fumigants were stated recently 
to be a $6,000,000 business in the 
U.S. Fumigation of tobacco acreage 
in North Carolina appears to be at 
about as high a point as it can go. In 
1955 approximately 356,000 acres of 
tobacco land were fumigated in North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia, 
of which 70% was in the first-named 
state. The leading soil fumigants on 
the basis of acreage treated and of 
volume used are dichloropropene- 
propylene dichloride mixture (‘‘D-D”) 
and ethylene dibromide. 

Programs to control or eradicate 
nematodes in 1956 consumed about 
270,000 Ib. of “D-D” mixture (90 
Ib./acre on 3,000 acres) in peninsular 
Florida against the burrowing nema- 


. tode and about 45,000 Ib. methyl 


bromide (900 Ib./acre on 50 acres) on 
Long Island in golden nematode con- 
trol. 

Red squill imports from the Medi- 
terranean region have fallen to a low 
level. In the 5-year period 1952-56 
inclusive, only 173,293 lb. came into 
the U.S. compared with 2,128,577 Ib. 
in the previous 5 years. ; 

Anticoagulant compounds now !n 
commercial production for rodenticide 
preparations: are: Warfarin (a cou- 
marin derivative), Fumarin (a cou- 
marin derivative, trade name “Rata- 
fin 22”) and “Pival” (2-pivalyl-1,3- 
indandione). 

Coumachlor is a coumarin deriva- 
tive (trade name “Tomorin”) which 
appears to be available on the world 
market. Two indandione compounds 
(PMP and Diphacinone) are now be- 


Table 13—Specified Solid Diluents Used in Pesticides’ 


Tale and 43 


“3; Fuller's: 


Year 3 soapstone Eyropty lite : earth : Kaolin Bentonite 


101, 560 70,162 152,232 57,890 8,116 
1953 115, 52h 69,730 151,390 63,620 
195k 96,63 81,950 142,488 57,938 5,162 
1955 126,944 108,658 182,078 79 32,932 


‘2/ Figures for 1956 not yet available, 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
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Table 2—Pesticide Production by Calendar Years 


a 1953 195) 1955 1956 1/ 
nemic 
1,000 2,000 ib. 1,000 ib. 1,000 Lb. 
57,363 76,934 56,051 85,307 
(gross) chloride 
(game. 7,212 b/ 2,758 4,232 25,028 
caleium 3,268 33557 25373 2 
Copper 145,388 130,616 156,176 133,616 
Copper § 4 25,928 30,1 34,516 28,132 
18,826 16,99 225879) 478 
salts 3/ 4,836 5,642 6,640) 
Bb, 366 97,198 129,693 138,963 
te 14,196 15 ,620 14,776 11,526 
le 6,167 5/ 9,222 
yethyl br 2,999 3,889 5 5168 
3,700 3,437 6,202 
acetate 15h 598 692 
86 75 935226 110,136 
Sod 5,281 2,697 2,925 5,131 
gerivatives 5,386 3,883 3,793 5/ 
jetraethyl pyrophosphate 229 361 515 
(40% basis ce 2,785 3,806 
1,152 1,117 963 
chlordane, dieldrin, 
me «29,000 i5,169 «77,025 
Preliminary. 
fh Not including lindane. 
4, Sodium and amine salts. 
ted figure. 
y sitter not yet available or cannot be disclosed, 
sources: U. S. Tariff Commission; U. S. Bureau of the Census; 
U. S. Buream of Mines. 
Table 3—Pesticide Exports by Calendar Years 
1953 1955 1956 3/ 
~1,000 1b. =1,000 1b, 1,000 1b, 1,000 1b. 
Benzene hexachloride (gamma basis) 1/ 1,838 2,286 3,41. 
Calcium arsenate 3,890 1,976 Eb 
Keston LO percent basis "397 
Pyrethrum extrac 
Weed killers 11,964 829 3259739 19,651 
Disinfectants, household and industrial 8,176 7,596 7,45 
1,000 


1/ Contained in preparations of 1 percent or more; not including mixtures with 20 percent or more of 
sulfur, 


2/ Contained in preparations of 25 percent or more. 
Preliminary. 
Calcium arsenate, lead arsenate and nicotine sulfate included in “Insecticides, agricultural ne@ec.® 
Pyrethrum extracts included in "Insecticides, household and industrial." 

7, Sulfur formlations included in "Sulfur, agricultural n.e.c." 

1/ Paradichlorobenzene is not included in these totals. 


Sources U, S, Bureau of the Census. 


Table 4—Pesticide Stocks, Sept. 30, 1956 (Technical Basis) 


3 All stocks : Proportion : Percent that ; 
treported as :(tech. basis): 1956 stocks + 


Material sof Sept. 30,: reported in : are of 1955 3 Notes 
P ? po 
: 1956 sformilations :stocks (paired: 
: sreports only) 3 
ms t 
Wists, (1,000 lbs.) (Percent) (Percent) 
dieldrin, endrin, 
heptachlor, 
Oxaphe 
including 30,432 2549 162 
ane (gross 8 producers 
basis) 20,187 12.0 200 reported 
(Sane, gamma basis) (5,962) (40.0) (164) 
Calcium arsenate 4,783 Lou (Ineludes 1,640 
Copper fungicides 11,765 -- 189 sulfate. an 
producer stocks 
(acid basis) 10,965 66.9 133 
P 
32,389 37.0 16h reported 
Audgants, grain 
lead arsenate 4,820 oo 100 vase 6 producers 
‘ Not including 
1,726 33.0 251 «++se(phosphorus 
Organic Phosphorus 
compounds 6,901 36.3 ug 
“fur, ground 34,728 49.9 19 
(acia 
basis) 1,583 128 
her fungicides 10,123 23.1 85 
Othe rganic 
"wed killers 9,675 includes 
(some defoliants 
Total 
212,998 27.9 146 


ing distributed in the United States 
under experimental permit. 


In 1955, pesticide formulators 
consumed 265,000 tons of talc, pyro- 
phyllite, fuller’s earth and kaolin, 
compared to only about 190,000 
tons in 1954 and 200,000 in 1953. 
Twenty five percent of the 1955 use 
of all fuller’s earth was in pesti- 
cides against 18% the previous 
year. Eleven percent of the talc 
and 35% of the pyrophyllite used in 
the United States in 1955 went in- 
to the mixing of pesticides (Table 
13). 


In an extensive survey of the types 
and quantities of surface-active 
agents used for specific purposes that 
was reported by Messrs. Pacifico and 
Ionescu in September, 1956, it was 
estimated that 12,000,000 Ib. of emul- 
sifiers and 4,000,000 lb. of wetting 
agents are used in the preparation 
of pesticides. Another 500,000 Ib. were 
believed to be used in fertilizers, thus 
the total agricultural use was stated 
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to be 16,500,000 lb. Such agents in 
this class as are used as dairy clean- 
ers and in food manufacture were 
estimated separately. 


Chile Sodium Nitrate 
Output Drops in 1956 


W ASHINGTON—Production of 
sodium nitrate in Chile during 1956 
totaled 1,158,437 metric tons, a de- 
cline of 25% from the previous year’s 
output, according to the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce. Much of the 
drop was dué to a 3-month strike last 
summer against the leading producer. 
Fourth quarter production was near 
normal. 

Shipments during 1956 exceeded 
output by more than 127,000 tons, as 
material was taken from stocks. Of 
the 333,165 tons exported during the 
fourth quarter, more than half was 
destined for the U.S. During the 
1955-1956 nitrate year shipments of 
521,398 tons to the U.S. comprised 
about 38% of the total exports. 
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Cro life 
p ® 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Midwestern states. 


Find New Basie Facts, 
Commission Urges Congress 


In its recént letter of transmittal to the Con- 
gress, the Commission on Increased Industrial Use 
of Agricultural Products made a plea for greater 
attention to basic research on the part of govern- 
mental agencies. ; 

In the text of its letter, the Commission notes 
the great advancements in agriculture from the 
relatively primitive stage in which it stood less 
than a century ago. Despite these developments, 
the commission said that it has been “amazed and 
in a sense appalled to discover how little science 
so far has actually been revealed in the agricul- 
tural scene in comparison to the vast areas of the 
unknown which are discernible.” 


That this should be true is not par- 
ticularly surprising, the Commission con- 
tinued in its report. “Until Congress by its 
action in 1887 established the State Experi- 
ment Stations, very little comprehensive 
scientific research had been undertaken per- 
taining to soils and crops. Thus science has 
-had less than three-quarters of a century in 
which to begin to acquire basic knowledge 
of the infinitely varied forces and materials 
which affect agriculture. 


“Aggressive application of existing scientific 
knowledge can, without doubt, produce important 
and extensive expansions of industrial markets for 
farm-grown materials .. .” 


The Commission added, however, that current 
scientific techniques “depend upon the limited ex- 
isting basic knowledge of the nature of agricultur- 
al materials and of the natural laws which govern 
their behavior. Little is known regarding the ac- 
tual molecular structure of nearly all the agricul- 
tural materials..The opportunities to expand indus- 
trial utilization of farm products,-once adequate 
knowledge of their basic composition is obtained, 
are incalculable—certainly so large as to demand 
vigorous pursuit of such knowledge. 


“Basic research, from which new uses 
may be developed, is an obligation which in 
a particular sense devolves upon govern- 
ment. Private industries can undertake but 
little of it on agricultural subjects because 
the impact of the results is too unpre- 
dictable. Few universities or endowed insti- 
tutions have either the funds or personnel 
to delve into the basic questions. Those that 
are so provided can be stimulated by ad- 
ditional help...” 


Among specific proposals in the Commission’s 
report to the Congress were a number of interest 
to the trades which furnish various chemical prod- 
ucts to agriculture. One suggestion offered in the 
report was that of experimenting with cereal 
grains as a possible source for antibiotics, herbi- 
cides, insecticides and synthetic herbicides. 


In the case of these products, the report says, 
fermentation research should concentrate on ob- 
jectives such as increasing the effectiveness of 
known pesticides by combining them with amino 
acids, dextrose, or other grain derivatives; de- 
velopment of new pesticides from grain materials; 
improved stickers to bond pesticides to foliage; 
chemicals with odors that attract certain insects 
to be mixed with poisons; and discovery of dis- 
ease-producing microorganisms fatal to certain 
insects. 

The problem of reducing damage to hides and 
skins by better control of insects, parasites, dis- 
eases and mechanical injuries was also noted. Loss- 
es to tanners, also reflecting in lower prices paid 
to the cattle raisers, amount to some $100,000,000 
a year, the report declares. It advocates the in- 
creased use of pesticides to reduce these losses 
which are termed “largely avoidable.” - 

The report of this Commission, basic interest 
of which is to find new markets for agricultural 
products, takes in practically the entire field of 


agricultural production in its scope. The points 
made should be regarded thoughtfully and viewed 
with an eye’to the future. Any reasonable means 
for expanding the market horizons for agricul- 
ture should be profitable to the industry in the 
long run. 


Problem of Clearing Many 
Pesticides Being Overcome 


The problem of getting clearance on new pesti- 
cides in California is apparently more acute than 
in most other states because of the broad variety 
of crops and the correspondingly large number of 
pesticidal materials utilized to protect these crops. 


~ Robert Z. Rollins, chief of the bureau of chem- 

istry of California’s: Department of Agriculture, 
reported recently that with some 12,000 pesticidal 
products registered for sale in the state, it is 
easily understood why a great deal of time is in- 
volved in clearing these products, residue-wise, on 
some 240 commercial crops grown in the state. 
“When you have to set residue tolerances for 
hundreds of materials on that many commercial 
crops, somebody is going to be left behind,” he 
explains. 


In commenting further on the situation, 
Mr. Rollins pointed out that it is the spe- 
cialty crop growers who suffer most, since 
the cost for establishing residue tolerances 
for relatively minor crops is sometimes 
regarded as excessive as compared to the 
larger volume crops such as apples, toma- 
toes and lettuce, for example. 


However, the bottleneck created by the Miller 
amendment and other regulations is not causing 
loss of crops, Mr. Rollins points out. On the con- 
trary, for “practically every problem, there are 


‘ several pesticides available,” he explains. 


He said that farmers are looking more and 


_more for specific insecticides which can best han- 


dle specific problems. It is commercial develop- 
ment of such tailored products that is often held 
up by public health regulations. 

“There is a small amount of truth,” Mr. Rol- 
lins added, “in the idea that the new materials 
have brought their own problems. For instance, 


some farmers have mite infestations caused by 


insecticides wiping out predators, so one material 
can make necessary the use of another. But in 
general, the new pesticides are a clear benefit,”’ he 
concludes. 


Burn, Bury Containers! 


“It is not difficult to find stacks of empty 
insecticide cans and bags in orchards in this area, 
especially those attractive one gallon cans that 
are labeled ‘Systox.’ Unless these packages are 
destroyed, they are likely to be reused for other 
purposes or picked up and played with by children. 

“Insecticide containers should be punctured, 
broken or burned when emptied, in order to avoid 
the possibility of someone being poisoned. Care 
should be taken when destroying insecticide con- 
tainers not to get the material on the body or 
to get in the smoke from fires that contain in- 
secticide packages.”—D. W. Hamilton, USDA En- 
tomologist, Vincerines, Ind., in recent bulletin. 


Quote 


“As an adjunct to the enforcement of quaran- 
tine regulations, we have long since come to the 
conclusion that an important factor in an effective 
prevention of spread program is linked with the 
suppression of high populations. Control programs 
may, therefore, go hand in hand with regulatory 
operations since the hazard of spread is greatly 
reduced when populations are low or nonexistent 
in areas from which commodities are moving that 
may carry a pest from one place to another.”— 
Dr. E. D. Burgess, chief, plant pest control branch, 
ARS, USDA, Washington, D.C., at recent regional 
Agricultural Research Service meetings. 
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18-20 — Northeastern Branch, 
Society of Agronomy, 
Meeting, University of 


amociation of Dairy, Food, Drug, 


Ann 
ard Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa. 

July 30-31—Fertilizer Meetings and 
Experiment Station Tours, Auburn, 
Ala. and Thorsby, Ala., Sponsored 
by the Alabama Agricultural Ex- 

riment Station an d Alabama 
Soil Fertility Society. 

Oct. 1-8 — Western Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., Fall Meeting, 
Villa Hotel, San Mateo, Cal., C. O. 
Barnard, 2466 Kenwood Ave., San 
Jose 28, Cal., Executive Secretary. 


EDITOR'S NOTE—The listings 


above are appearing in this column 
for the first time this week. | 


June 6-8—Manufacturing Ohemists 


Assn, Annual Meeting, Greenbrier 


Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
W.Va. 

June 9-12—National Plant Food In- 
stitute, annual meeting, Greembrier 


June 18-20—Pilot Plant Demonstra- 
tion of Developments in Fertilizer 
Technology, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, Wilson Dam Laboratories, 
Sheffield, Ala. 

June 23-26—American Society of Ag- 
ricultural Engineers, Golden Anni- 
versary meeting, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich. 


State Coll W: 
ate 
ege, Pullman, Wash., 


June 26-28—Pacific Branch, Ento- 
mological Society of America, 41st 
Annual Meeting, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore., H. H. Keifer, 1112 
Swanston Drive, Sacramento 14, 
Cal, Secretary-Treasurer 

july 4-5—Alabama Seedsmen’s Assn., 

; Battle House, Mobile, Ala. 
ly 10-14—Piant Food 
Producers of 


Anhydrous 

Ammonia Meeting, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kansas, 

11-19—Southwestern Fertilizer 

erence and G 

ok, rade Hearing, 

Aug. 18-14-_Ohio P Institute, 

Summer Mesting, Agricul- 

om Experiment Station, Wooster, 

Wilson, Ohio Agricul- 


Experiment Station, Secre- 


Au. 14— Oo 


Agricultural 
Experiment Station Field Day, Mt. 


l, Conn. Dr, James G. Hors- 


Cotton Mechanization Conference, 
Shreveport, La. 

Oct. 3-6—Pacific Northwest Plant 
Food Assn, Annual 


Control Procedures for Industry 
Chemical Control Analysts, Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D.C. Spon- 
sored by National Plant Food In- 
stitute. 


Oct. 29-80—Seventh Annual North- | 


west Garden Supply Trade Show of 
Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn., 
Portland, Ore. Masonic Temple. | 

Oct. 29-81—Entomological Society of 
Canada and Entomological Society 
of Alberta, Annual Meetings, Leth- 
bridge, Alberta. 

Nov. 8-5—California Fertilizer Assn. 


84th Annual Convention, St. Fran-. 


Cis Hotel, San Francisco. Sidney H. 
Bierly, General Manager, 475 Hunt- 
ington Drive, San Marino 9, Cal. 

Nov. 6-8—Fertilizer Industry Round 
Table, Sheraton Park Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.O. 

Nov. 17-19—National Fertilizer Solu- 
tions Assn., Annual Convention, 
Netherland-Hilton H o t e1, Cincin- 
nati, Muriel F. Coolie, 2217 Tribune 
Tower, Chicago 11, Ill. 

Dec. 1-3—Southern Seedsmen’s Assn., 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans. 

Dec. 2-6—Entomological Society of 
America, 5th Annual Meeting, Ho- 
tel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn., R. H. 
Nelson, 1530 P St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C., Executive Secretary. 

Dec. 2-5—Cotton States Branch, En- 
tomological Society of America, 
32nd Annual Meeting, Hotel Pea- 
body, Memphis, Tenn., M. E. Merkl, 
Box 202, Leland, Miss., Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Dec. 9-12—Chemical Specialties Man- 
ufacturers Assn., Hollywood Beach 
Hotel, Hollywood, Fia. 


Dec. 10-12 — North Central Weed 
Control Conference, 14th Annual 
Meeting, Hotel Savory, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Lyle A. Derscheid, agronomy 
department, South Dakota State 
College, Brookings, Program Chair- 

man. 

Deo. 11-13 — Agricultural Ammonia 
Institute, Seventh Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark., 
Jack F. Oriswell, Claridge Hotel, 
Memphis, Executive Vice President. 

Dec. 12-18—Beltwide Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference, Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Jan. 71-8—Texas Fertilizer Oonfer- 
ence, Texas A&M, College Station, 
Texas. 

Jam. 18-15, 1958—Weed Society of 
America and Southern Weed Con- 
ference, joint meceting. Peabody 
Hotel, Memphis, Tean. 


| Jam. 21-28—California Weed Confer- 


ence, San Jose, Cal. 

Feb. 18-14—Agronomists-Industry 
Joint Meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, by the 
Middle West Soil Improvement 
Committee, Z. H. Beers, 228 N. La- 
Salle St., Chicago 1, IIL, Executive 
Secretary. 

March 4-5—Western Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference, Hotel Cortez, El 
Paso, Texas, Conference Sponsored 
by the National Cotton Council 
and the Five State Cotton Growers 
Assn. 

July. 18-19—Southwest Fertilizer - 
icce and Grade Hearing, Buc- 
caneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas. 


Rudolph DiGiacomo 


CSC APPOINTMENT—Rudolph Di- 
Giacomo has joined the staff of the 
market development department of 
Commercial Solvents Corp., -accord- 
ing to an announcement by Dr. Frank 
E. Dolian, manager. Mr. DiGiacomo 
has been assigned as a field represent- 
ative in the East, with headquarters 
‘at the company’s general offices at 
260 Madison Ave., New York. A na- 
tive of New York City, Mr. DiGia- 
como received a B.S. in chemistry at 
the College of the City of New York 
and an M.S. in chemistry at New 
York University. He comes to CSC 
after several years as a research 
chemist and production chemist with 
Pharma Chemical Corp. and the In- 
terchemical Corp. 


NEW DOW PLANT 

MIDLAND, MICH.—Dow Chemical 
Co. has started construction on a new 
petrochemicals plant at Bay City, 
Mich. The plant will be adjacent to 
the Bay Refining Corp. which Dow 
acquired last summer. The chief prod- 
uct will be ethylene, a basic building 
block in the manufacture of Dow 
-plastic materials. 
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Classified Ad 
Classified advertisements aecepted until 
Tuesday each week for the issue ef the 
following Monday. 
Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 
$1.50 minimum. Count six words ef sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply er keyed 
care this office. If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 
Commercial advertising not accepted in 
classified advertising de ment, Adver- 
tisements of 
and serviees accepted 
minimum rate of $10 per colamna inch. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


| SITUATIONS WANTED | 
v 


PRESIDENT, AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL 
manufacturing company, with 15 years’ 
experience, research development, sales 
and management, desires position in man- 
agement or sales in a foreign field. Ex- 
perience in South America and Africae. 
Chemistry, entomology, plant pathology, 
doctorate training. Address Ad No. 2710, 
Croplife, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Chapin Manufacturing 
Appoints Representatives 


BATAVIA, N.Y.—R. E. Chapin 
Manufacturing Works, Inc. of Bata- 
via, has named the E. H. Koepke Co., 
Cleveland, as its representative in 
Ohio and Kentucky and the John- 
ston Co., Pittsburgh, as representa- 
tive in western Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. The Chapin firm pro- 
duces sprayers, pumps and dusters. 


WATER USERS 


- LINCOLN, NEB.— Weed growth 


uses from 2 to 3% of rainfall, accord- 
ing to Harold Gilman, University of 
Nebraska extension conservationist. 
Evaporation accounts for 60% and 
run-off for 10%, leaving only 27% for 
crop growth. 


There's None Better! 
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The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does 
not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 
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How Hercules Helps YOU 
Sell More 


Cotton farmers can avoid late season trou 
by producing bolls 4@ | 


This toxaphene advertisement is 
typical of those being read by more 
than one million farmers—regular 
readers of such agricultural publica- 
tions as “‘Progressive Farmer,” “‘Farm 
& Ranch,” and other farm magazines. 
Eye-catching advertisements like this 
plus local toxaphene promotion can help 
you increase toxaphene sales and profits. 
Other ads in the series will emphasize 

the importance of toxaphene in control- 
ling specific insect pests on a variety of 
crops. This continuing advertising pro- 
gram in leading agricultural publica- 
tions, plus local radio and television 
announcements, backed up by your 
use of the many dealer aids avail- 

- able from Hercules, can help make 
‘57 a banner sales year for you. 
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Young cotton can be ruined by cutworms, Stunted _ 150 
and overwintered boll weevils, 
a. The keystone rot early cotton production igs 
thorough insect contro] Program now! If yoy 
don’t contro] these early Insects 
| | 
Toxaphene is the keystone: Of every early 
insect contro] program. Toxaphene 
trols early Season insect pests effectively and 
economically, 
a Don’t lose a Single square (xg to éarly * 
—— insect pests, Get your Cotton off to a fast start 
| an insect contro] Program based on 
toxaphene. Your dealer can Supply you with 
toxaphene dusts Spray materials > now! | & 
“Product of the Agricultural Chemicals 
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* 
FERTILIZER PRICES AP&CC Doubling | South Carolina 
Compared With All Cost Rates Granular Potash 
| ANGELES—American Potash L ee 
Chemical Corp. is doubling pro- k 
200 All cost jae. o duction capacity of granular potash 00 romising 
Fertilizer prices at its Trona, Cal., plant, according 
L \ 7 Ph to a joint announcement by E. M. One to Three Months 
ra Kolb, AP&CC eastern general sales 
150 $ toad manager of heavy chemicals, and Needed to Complete 
Frank McGrane, AP&CC sales man- 
5 7 7 ager of agricultural chemicals. Exploratory Program 
_ The project—which will cost ap- a * 
100&=/ proximately $750,000—is part of the BEAUFORT, S.C.—“Encouraging 
company’s current $3,500,000 im- results have been obtained in an in- 
; x provement program at the Trona vestigation of phosphate ore deposits 
plant. Installation of the new potash within Beaufort County tidelands, the 
two parts, with the first half now 
1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 However, “our work is far from 


U.$. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


*PRICE PAID FOR PRODUCTION ITEMS, INTEREST, TAXES, AND WAGE RATES 


SOURCE: AMS 


NEG. 57(4)=2315 AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


A BETTER BUY—Fertilizer is a better buy today than it was in 1940, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture points out in the 1957 outlook issue of the Farm Cost 
Situation, released late in May. Prices received for farm products are more than twice 
as high as they were in 1940, while the index of prices paid by farmers for fertilizer 
is only 53% higher now than it was in 1940. The index of prices paid for fertilizer 
this spring is unchanged from a year earlier, USDA reported. It is the only farm- 
production cost item that has not had a net increase in price during the past year. 
Generally prices paid by farmers this spring are up about 5% over those of a year ago. 


LAFAYETTE, IND. — Fifty ferti- 
lizer industry and state control chem- 
ists, meeting at Purdue University, 
May 17-18, made a first-hand study 
of the merits of two new chemical 
analysis methods important to the 
fertilizer industry, in connection with 
4 program sponsored jointly by the 
chemical control committee of the 
National Plant Food Institute and 
biochemical depart- 
ent. 

The 2-day school on chemical 
analysis was organized by Dr. E. D. 
Schall and Dr. F. W. Quackenbush 
of Purdue and Vincent Sauchelli, 
chairman of the Institute’s chemical 
control committee, Thirty five chem- 
* from the fertilizer industry and 
» from state control laboratories 
attended the sessions. 

Numerous methods are available to 
coreg for the determination of po- 
" Slum in fertilizers and potash ma- 
— among which the flame photo- 
Metric and the chloroplatinate meth- 
bye widely used. Although the 
= Photometric has not yet been 
Ome officially by the Association 
Agricultural Chemists, it 
hay and useful where the potas- 
is known to be small, 
ficial € chloroplatinate method, of- 
method approved, is a gravimetric 
stoaer and is time consuming and 
tated ~— carry through, it was 
strated at © new method demon- 
rlumetsa the Purdue school is of the 
an pes type. It is less expensive 
favorably with the 
and with the wie method in speed 
accra © gravimetric method in 

cy, the conference was told. 


0 
ne of the purposes of the school 


Chemists Study New Analysis 
Methods at Purdue Conference 


was to familiarize the fertilizer chem- 
ical analysts with the procedures so 
that when a collaborative study on 
the method is later organized, the 
participants will be able to follow the 
procedures more uniformly than is 
customarily the case. 

The official method for determining 
nitrate nitrogen in the presence of a 
high content of chlorides has been 
criticized because nitrogen losses oc- 
cur which penalize the manufacturer. 
New, modified procedures have been 
developed by several investigators. 

Purdue University’s biochemistry 
department demonstrated its modi- 
fied procedure at this school. The at- 
tending chemists had the opportunity 

(Continued on page 8) 


nearing completion and the final half 
scheduled to be completed by the end 
of 1957. 

“We believe the new granulating 
units will permit us to fill all of our 
national requirements for the 1958 
planting season,” the announcement 
said. 


Hercules Producing 
New Insect Repellent 


WILMINGTON, DEL. — Hercules 
Powder Co. has announced that its 
new plant for the production of meta 
“Delphene,” new insect repellent, is 
in commercial production at the Her- 
cules naval stores plant site in Bruns- 
wick, Ga. Company Officials said that 
“production in the new plant will be 
substantially increased during the 
coming weeks to meet unusually 
heavy demands for the product.” 

Meta “Delphene” is diethyl meta- 
toluamide. 


NAC Annual Meeting 
Scheduled for Sept. 4-6 


WASHINGTON —The National 
Agricultural Chemicals Assn. will 
hold its annual meeting in the Essex 
and Sussex, Spring Lake, N.J., Sept. 
4-6, L. S. Hitchner, NAC executive 
secretary, has announced. John A. 
Rodda, manager, Fairfield Chemical 
Division, Food Machinery and Chemi- 
cal Corp., is program chairman for 
the meeting. 


17 Million Gallons of Liquid Sanitary 
Insecticides Sold in 1956, CSMA Says 


—See Tables On Page 8— 


CHICAGO—Nearly 17 million gal- 
lons of liquid and slightly more than 
seven million pounds of powder in- 
secticides were sold in the US. last 
year to keep human beings and their 
animal charges ahead of the bugs, the 
Chemical Specialties Manufacturers’ 
Assn. has reported. 

Space sprays, chief weapon against 
flying insects like flies and mosqui- 
toes, chalked up the biggest sales 
gain among all types of sanitary in- 
secticides, accounting for 4,188,304 
gallons or about a quarter of all 
liquid sales, as compared with 1,797,- 
515 gallons in 1955. The 1956 gal- 
lonage of sanitary space sprays 


reached the consumer in 24,269,693 
packages varying in size from those 
containing less than a pint to bulk 
containers of more than a gallon and 
represented nearly half of the total 
market for household insecticides, the 
CSMA reported at its 43rd mid-year 
meeting here. 

Total sales of sanitary liquid in- 
secticides in 1956 amounted to 16,- 
968,600 gallons, up 60% from the 
1955 total of 10,557,386 gallons. How- 
ever, the CSMA reported, the 1956 
figures included 2,366,533 gallons of 
area fogging sprays, a category not 
reported in the association’s four pre- 
vious annual surveys. Discounting 

(Continued on page 8) 


complete,” according to R. G. Pol- 
litzer of Beaufort, secretary of the 
company. 


A report last month noted that 
from one to three months will be 
required for completion of the ex- 
ploration and survey program, pur- 
pose of which is to accurately de- 
termine the quantity and composi- 

‘tion of deposits, and whether it 

will be economically profitable to 

mine and process the ore deposits. 
(Continued on page 17) 


Firm Looks to 
Flaming Gorge for 
Phosphate Power 


SALT LAKE CITY—Major chemi- 
cal companies are discussing an offer 
to purchase energy from the Flam- 
ing Gorge Dam for use in production 
of elemental phosphorus near Ver- 
nal, Utah, it was reported in Salt 
Lake City recently. 


The report came to light with 
the disclosure that San Francisco 
Chemical Co. of Montpelier, Idaho, 
had solved successfully the bene- 
ficiation problems necessary to 
utilization of some 700 million tons 
of phosphatic material, 15 miles 
north of Uintah County communi- 
ty. 


With that problem solved, the af- 
filiate of Stauffer Chemical Co. is 
now faced with the problem of early 
electrical energy necessary for early 
conversion of the phosphate deposits. 

Flaming Gorge, located over the 
Utah line in Wyoming, has a po- 
tential of about 80,000 kilowatts of 
energy. This is a variable potential, 
as the dam, while producing energy, 
also is a key part of river control. 
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